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some minutes before he felt that he could control | there was heard at times the impatient pawing of | bowed, his body shrank into itself. It was as if 

it sufficiently to go on with the evening lesson and | horses. 

prayer; but when the short service was concluded, | After a few minutes Colonel Silsbee and General 

there was not a boy in the room whose better! Brede entered from the dining-room. The bat- 

nature had not been deeply touched and strength- | talion was called to attention, and a squad of four | General Brede answered it, and motioned to 

ened, and whose heart was not fixed steadfastly | was detailed, in charge of a sergeant, to proceed | the boy to pass out with him at the opened door. 

for the right. to the guard-house, relieve the sentinels on duty | No word was spoken. 

& esos Ae. The next night, when the ranks were formed at | there, and escort Cadet Brede to the drill-hall. | On the threshold Brede turned, and looked 
The two combatants, clasped tightly in each | tattoo, the cadets were told that taps would not| They passed out and up the stairs, and all was | back for an instant into the room on the rigid 

other’s arms, plunged into a party of teachers | sound as usual; that they were to go to their | again quiet. ranks, the stony faces of his old companions. 

and cadets who were hastening upward in re- | rooms, and might lie down if they chose, but that Colonel Silsbee stood near the stairway entrance. | Then his pride, his bravado, his whole heart gave 


For the Companion. 


THE RIVERPARK REBELLION. 


By the author of ‘‘The Blind Brother.” 


he were passing to his execution. 
At three paces from the General they halted, 
and Colonel Silsbee gave the military salute. 


IN E1iGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VIII. 


sponse to Brightly’s cry of ‘Fire!’ In another 
moment Brede was secured, and when the fire, 
which had been confined to Brightly’s room, was 
extinguished, he was taken back to the guard- 
house, from which he had escaped by reason of 
a defective lock. 

When they came to assist Brightly to his feet, 
they found that he had fainted. They carried 
him to Mrs. Silsbee’s rooms, and after a little 
time he returned to consciousness. -He was badly 
bruised, and his wrist and shoulder were sprained. 
Beyond that, he had sustained no bodily injury, 
but the shock to his nerves, already weak and 
disordered, had completely prostrated him. That 
night a fever came on, and the next day he was 
delirious. 

When the boys marched into the school-room 
on the following evening, they all wore very sober 
faces. The events of the past twenty-four hours 
had been so dramatic, so tragic, that the impres 
sions left by them on these young minds were 
little less than terrible. The lads were frightened, 
humbled, submissive; the rebellious spirit was 
utterly broken. 

Colonel Silsbee saw this in their faces that 
night as he looked down on them from the desk ; 
his sympathy grew strong for them, and he laid 
down his book and spoke to them. 

“T had not thought,”’ he said, ‘“‘to speak to you 
of the occurrences of the past few days until some 
later period, when the excitement attending them 
should have died out, and we could talk of them 
calmly and without prejudice; but the develop- 
ments of the last twenty-four hours seem to make 
it fitting that something should be said to you 
to-night. I trust that the climax of the evil has 
been reached and passed. Indeed, I know, on 
looking into your faces, that this is so. I cannot 
doubt that you realize that the painful events of 
the past three days have been the result of the folly 
of your own conduct. I speak to those of you who 
have been engaged in rebellion.” 

He paused a moment, and then proceeded. 

“You thought you knew better than we did 
what was best for you. In carrying out that idea 
you took a fatiguing journey down the river, you 
narrowly escaped drowning in crossing the Hud- 
son, and had it not been for the kindness of a 
stranger to all of you save one, you would have 
been shelterless and hungry in the storm and 
night. Your return home was a journey of the 
sufferings of which I need not speak to you. Its 
accomplishment was made possible only by the 
energetic effort and forceful conduct of one of 
your own number. 

“That was your holiday. Now what have been 
the results? Broken studies, physical ailments, 
nervous exhaustion, ruined clothing, officers re- 
duced to ranks, half of the school on perpetual 
delinquency. These are some of them, but not 
the most serious. 

‘In a family-room, in another part of this build- 
ing, one of your comrades is raving in delirium. 

‘In the guard-house, in still another part of the 
building, your former ranking cadet commander 
is confined on prison fare, having disgraced him- 
self and having brought reproach on you and us. 
To the same building, which represents my earthly 
possessions and answers for your home, the torch 
has been applied, and only a timely discovery has 
saved us all from homelessness and ruin.”’ 

His voice was trembling, but not with anger, 
and his face was very pale. After a moment’s 
pause, he continued : 

“You do not need reproof nor admonition now ; 
I can see that very plainly. I recall these results | 
only because I want you never to forget that the | 
causes which have led to them were produced by | 
you. Such things will not occur in this school 
again in my lifetime. This lesson will pass down 
through many generations of students here, and | 
help them to firmer loyalty and higher manhood. 
But from to-night we shall fear no ill. From | 
to-night we shall have the old fair feeling between 
us, and the old confidence and sympathy.” 

At the last his voice had broken, and it was | 











they were to hold themselves in readiness to ‘fall 
in’’ at any moment. 
At first no one knew what the order meant, but 


ther end of the hall by the outside door. 


General Brede had taken up a position at the far- 
Dressed 
in military hat and cloak, magnificent in figure, 

















BRIGHTLY HEARS SPECIAL ORDER, NO. 22, 


it was soon whispered around that Brede’s father 
was coming that night to take his son away, and 
that the battalion was to be formed at his depart- 
ure. Of course, under these circumstances, sleep 
was out of the question, and Brede’s fate was the 
topic of conversation in every room. 

It was not until eleven o’clock that those on the 
east side of the building heard a carriage drive up 
to the front entrance. Then it was known that 
General Brede had come, and was alone with 
Colonel Silsbee in the office. A half-hour later 
orders were communicated to the cadets to form 
in the drill-hall. 

The formation of ranks was accomplished al- 
most noiselessly. The orderly sergeants called 
their rolls in tones scarcely above a whisper; all 
commands were given with hushed voices. It 
was as if they were fearful of rousing some one 
from sleep, or as if death was present in the 
house. 

The command to “Rest!” was given. This 
left the boys free to move in their places and to 
talk; but there were few who moved, and there 
were none who talked. The stillness was impres- 
sive. Only two lamps were burning in the drill- 
hall, and the corners of the room were in deep 
shadow. 

Outside, by the door, a carriage waited, and 





stern of countenance, he stood with folded arms, 
like the immovable statue of a soldier. 

Once the horses moved outside; once a sudden 
shifting of the wind caused the rain to dash noisily 
against the windows. Save for these sounds the 
stillness was unbroken. 

After a little the regular tramp of feet was 
heard descending the staircase, and out from the 
darkness the squad marched, with Brede in the 
midst, straight to Colonel Silsbee. The salute 
was given and returned, and the soldiers retired 
to their places in the ranks. With a slight motion 
of his hand, the colonel directed Brede to go with 
him. Then they went together down the length 
of the hall, down the front of the battalion. 

The disgraced cadet started on the trying jour- 
ney with all of his old-time swagger. He looked 
boldly into the faces of his companions, and 
forced the hard smile again into his face, and the 
old cruel curl into his lips. 

But there was no answering smile from the 
motionless ranks. Every lip was like marble; 
every face was like adamant. It was a terrible 
farewell. The light went out from Brede’s coun- 
tenance as he walked, the curl left his lips, his 
face grew pale as death, and took on an expres- 
sion of agony and fear. Step by step his swagger 
left him ; step by step his head fell, his shoulders 


way; he put his hands to his face, and cried out 
in agony. 

The father and son passed out into the dark 
ness, the carriage door was closed, and the sound 
of receding wheels was drowned in the roaring of 
the storm. 

No one who saw that white and frightened face 
against the background of the night or heard that 
ery has ever forgotten it.. It was sad, it was just, 
it was terrible. It was a lesson that burned itself 
indelibly on the heart of every boy who witnessed 
it. 

They sent for Brightly’s mother, and she came, 
but the prompt medical attention and the unremit- 
ting care of good Mrs. Silsbee had brought on a 
favorable change, and on her arrival she found 
her boy already on the road to recovery. 

She stayed with him for a time. One day, dur- 
ing his early convalescence, Brightly had been 
talking to his mother of the troubles at the school, 
and of his own faults and mistakes and recent 
resolutions. 

It was then that she told him the secret of the 
appointments. Colonel Silsbee had intimated to 
her, at the beginning of the year, that he intended 
to make her son his ranking cadet commander ; 
but, after she had thought upon the matter, she 
requested him not todo so. She wanted Brightly 
to have still another year at Riverpark, and had 
made the request in the belief that the hope of 
future honors and the opportunity to win higher 
rank would be an incentive to his ambition, and 
that their attainment would add zest and variety 
to his last year at school. 

Colonel Silsbee, in compliance with her request, 
had appointed to the two ranking offices cadets 
who would certainly leave at the end of the year, 
and had given to Brightly the third position. 
When the lad heard this he turned his face away 
and was silent; but the expression of his counte- 
nance told the story of regret and humility better 
than words could have told it. 

Time passed at Riverpark. May melted softly 
into June, and June’s days, too, were now almost 
at an end. One by one she had counted them 
out, tinted with emerald, glowing with sunshine, 
jewelled with rain-drops. Indeed, there were 
scarcely ten more of them left in her rose-clasped 
girdle. 

But to forty soldiers of the Riverpark battalion, 
the solaces of summer fell exclusively within the 
grounds of the academy. For them there were no 
long walks in the country, no boating on the river, 
no pilgrimages tothe city. Yet they acknowledged 
the justness of their punishment and bore it 
bravely. 

Brightly was with them again, quite recovered 


| from his illness. He studied hard, his deportment 


was beyond question, he was a model soldier. 
He went about among the delinquents with cheer- 
ful face and hearty manner, and inaugurated for 


them such mild pleasures as could be enjoyed in 


delinquency. By counsel and example he recon- 
ciled the unfortunates to their fate, and by the 
very strength of his presence diffused among 
them a feeling of hope, of confidence, of good- 
will, which inspired them to higher effort, to better 
work, to nobler manhood. 

The last week of the school year came. It was 
to be, according to custom, a week of camp life. 
Already the white tents were dotting the eastern 
slope of the lawn; already the school-room 
was deserted and the recitation-rooms were 
empty; the sentinels were pacing their beats 
through shade and sunshine, and the grounds of 
Riverpark were alive with bodies of moving 
troops. 

It was the afternoon of the first day in camp, 
and the hour for dress-parade. Many people had 
come up from the city to witness the evolutions of 
the troops, and the east porch was bright with 
summer costumes of the ladies who had gathered 
there. 

Brightly, marching in the ranks, felt a sudden, 
sharp pang of regret. If he were only adjutant 
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to-day; if he could only feel the weight of his 
plume, see his sword flashing in the sunshine, 
hear his voice in words of command! It was 
such a splendid place, that post of adjutant, the 
ceremonial set down for him was so knightly, so 
dignified, so grand. The folly of disobedience 
and revolt impressed itself upon him even more | 
at that moment than it had done during the hard 
weeks of his punishment. 

Another thing worried and perplexed him. 
Something was going on among the boys that 
they were keeping hid from him. There were 
secret conferences that he had unwittingly dis- | 
turbed, whispered words that were not meant for 
his ears; once a paper was whisked suddenly out 
of his sight to which some one had been just in 
the act of affixing his signature. 

He hoped that there was no new mischief brew- 
ing; he could not quite bring himself to believe 
that, under the calmness and good discipline of 
the time, rebellion was again struggling for an | 
outbreak. 

But the dress-parade was on. The boys had 
never drilled better. Their white-gloved hands 
moved in perfect unison, and the points of their 
bayonets flashed into line through the sunlight as 
quickly and sharply as a lightning stroke. Every 
one admired and praised the movements. 

At that point in the military ceremonial where 
the adjutant faces to the commanding officer and 
gives him the result of the orderly sergeant’s 
reports, something unusual occurred. 

Finkleton was acting as adjutant. The point 
of his sword was still all but touching the ground, 
and the words of the report were scarcely out of 
his mouth, when Major Drumlist, who was in 
command, said : 

“Publish your Orders, sir.”’ 

Finkelton faced to the battalion again, sheathed 
his sword, drew a paper from his belt, unfolded 
it, gave the command: ‘Attention to Orders!” 
and began to read. 

“HEAD-QUARTERS, RIVERPARK ACADEMY. 
Special Order, No. 21. June 20, 186-. 

In consideration of the excellent order and high 
standing which have recently been maintained by 
the cadets of Riverpark, a general amnesty is hereby 
proclaimed in favor of all offenders. All delin- 
quencies are cancelled to this date, and all delin- 
quents are hereby absolved from further punish- 
ment or restriction on account of past offences. 

By order of the Principal, 
J. R. FINKELTON, COL. JONAS SILSBEE.” 
Acting ist Lieut. & Adjt. 

It was a full half minute before the boys in the 
ranks realized the great good fortune that had 
fallen on them. Then they all seemed to discover 
it at once. A shout went up as from a single 
throat. Caps were tossed wildly into the air. 
There was cheering, hand-shaking, excited laugh- 








ter, enthusiasm beyond control. To those forty | 
delinquents it was the same as giving sudden | 
freedom to a caged wild bird. 

Plumpy, whose irrepressible spirits had made it 
necessary, since the very beginning of the year, | 
that he should dwell in seclusion at Riverpark, | 
was almost convulsed with delight. He leaped 
and waved his cap and shouted until the boys | 
nearest to him in the ranks felt obliged to resort | 
to their customary method of laying him down | 
on his back and sitting on him to repress his wild 
enthusiasm. 

When order had been partially restored in the | 
ranks, the major turned and saluted Colonel | 
Silsbee, who had been standing near him, with 
folded arms, enjoying the scene quietly, but| 
intensely. The colonel returned the salute and | 
advanced to address the troops. 

‘Soldiers of the Riverpark battalion,’’ he said, | 
“T have to-day received a petition signed by every 
cadet in the school save one. I have read it with 
great pleasure, for it shows me that you appreciate 
soldierly efforts to regain the standing lost through | 
an unhappy error. So do I appreciate them, and 
it will not detract one whit from the strength and 
virtue of your petition to tell you that I had 
already decided, before receiving it, to do that 
which you request. I do it very cheerfully; I am 
glad to confer honor upon one whom you your- 
selves have designated as the first soldier and gen- 
tleman among you.” 

Colonel Silsbee saluted the major, and the 
major saluted the acting adjutant and said : 

“Publish your Order, sir.’’ 

Clear and resonant came Finkelton’s voice : 

“HEAD-QUARTERS, RIVERPARK ACADEMY. 
Special Order, No. 22. June 20, 186-. 

Cadet Horace E. Brightly is hereby restored to the 
rank of First Lieutenant and Adjutant of the River- 
ark Battalion, his commission to date from to-day. | 
He will proceed immediately to the exercise of the 
duties of said office, and will be respected and | 
obeyed accordingly. | 
By order of the Principal, | 

| 





J. R. FINKELTON, CoOL. JONAS SILSBEE.”’ 
Acting ist Lieut. & Adjt. 

What a shout went up then! No one ever heard | 
anything like it before. They cheered till they | 
were hoarse. Those who were near enough to | 
Brightly hugged him frantically, and those who | 
were not near enough reached out their muskets | 
to touch bayonets with him. They laughed— 
why! some of them laughed till they cried. 
Brightly himself was completely overcome by joy 
at his restoration and pride in the applause of his 
comrades. Colonel Silsbee’s face was so radiant 
with pleasure that no one noticed the big tear- 
drops that glistened on his cheeks. 

How they ever got the battalion to attention | 
again, no one knew. But they did get the boys to | 
order at last, and the dress-parade closed with all 
its military pomp and display. The jubilant 





THE YOUTHS 


ranks were broken, the bright-faced ladies walked | 
slowly away, and the sweet sunshine of June 
rested upon the earth in radiant splendor. But 
oh, the sweeter sunshine of happiness in four- | 
score boyish hearts ! HoMER GREENE. 


COMPANION. 


usual, we found ourselves near the little crossroad | 
where Uncle Melcher lived. A year before, after | 
quarrelling with the village authorities, he had | 
bought a small cottage eight miles from church and 
store, and had taken up his abode in it, with the| 


a | pleasing consciousness that he had withdrawn as | 
The End. | far as possible from the local civilization. It was a| 
———~+or—___———_— dreary place, but Uncle Mel liked it, and Mrs. Sim- | 
NEVER AGAIN. | mons, his old house-keeper, tolerated what he chose. 
“Madge,” said Daphne, putting on the brake, as 
ee ee | we reached the crossroad, “let’s go and call on Uncle 
But when youth, the dream, departs, | Mel. It’s only two miles farther.” 


It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again, 


—R. H, Stoddard, 
ami ~+~>— — 


For the Companion. 


OUR PEGGY. 


It was a most exciting letter. Mamma read it | 
aloud to Daphne and me at the breakfast table, and | 
we looked at one another in amazement over its 
most important part, the postscript. | 

“You know my girls have been riding a tricycle 
for some time,” Aunt Margaret had written. ‘They | 
have had one with an attachment, so that it can be | 
used by one person or as a tandem—that is, used by 
two riders. Lately, however, they have been teasing 
for a new tandem, with certain improvements,— 
about which I don’t in the least understand,—and I | 
have bought it on condition that they give the old 
one to your girls. As you have no horse, I know 
they will enjoy it exceedingly.” 

“Did you ever hear of anything so charming!” 
cried Daphne, clasping her hands. 

“TI don’t know, dears,” said mamma, more doubt- 
fully. “I should be sorry to have you undertake 
anything that might be considered peculiar or un- 
ladylike.”’ | 

“Aunt Margaret lets her girls ride!” | 

“Yes, but they are near the city, where the fashion ! 
is beginning to spread. I don’t see, for my own 
part, why you shouldn’t doit, evenif you are hooted; 
but, girls, I can’t help thinking of Uncle Melcher.” 

So did we think of him; we thought and spoke of 
him too often for our peace of mind. Uncle Mel 
was rich, and we were very poor. Moreover, the 
time had come when we needed to go away to school. 
Mamma had always taught us that it was a mistake 
to suppose the world owed us a living. 

“You have no right to your uncle’s money simply 
because he has a great deal and you have none,” she 
said. ‘“Butif he would lend you a small sum for a 
beginning, I think you could work your way at 
Ellsworth Seminary. You would pledge yourselves 
to repay it, with interest, when you are old enough 
to support yourselves; and though he would be 
taking a risk, we should all try to make that risk as 
small as possible.” 

But when the scheme was proposed to Uncle Mel, 
he vetoed it at once, and with the utmost vigor. 

“Go away to school!”. cried he. “What for? My! 
mother never studied beyond long division, nor yet | 
my grandmother, and they were good house-keepers 
and excellent women. You be good, sensible girls, | 
and learn to make bread and darn stockings, and 
when I’m done with my money, you shall have it 
all.” 

That was not what we wanted, however, and we 
at once set about trying to find work in some town 
which had an advanced school for girls. Meanwhile 
we lived in the little cottage Uncle Mel gave us rent 
free, raised our own vegetables, and bound shoes. 

But to return to that morning’s discussion. 

“You must not displease your uncle,” said 
mamma. “I can’t help hoping that, in case some 
very rainy day should come in the midst of your 
school course, he would lend you a little money. 
You know he is kind according to his lights.” 

“Only Madge and I want to read by electricity, 
instead of knitting by candle-light, as his grand- 
mother did,” said Daphne. “Be bold, mamma! be 
bold!” | 





| syringa bush, and then walked into the house with 


“IT wouldn’t for worlds!” said I. 
scold us for riding Peggy.” 

“Well, we can’t help that. He knows by this time 
that we have the machine, and he might as well see | 
it. Come, and have it over. O Madge, before I’d be 
afraid!” 

For an answer I put my feet down hard on the | 
pedals, and started Peggy onward. Girls don’t like 
to be dared any more than boys do. | 

“Tll go,” said I, “but we must hurry, for it’s get- 
ting late.” 

We turned into the narrow road, and in due time | 
reached the house. Uncle Mel was sitting on the | 
piazza, reading 2 newspaper, but after one long, 
steady look at us, he got up and went indoors. 

We had gone too far to retreat, and so we alighted 
and walked up to the house. 

“Tell them not to bring that thing a foot nearer!” 
came Uncle Mel’s voice from the sitting-room. “If | 
they’ve a mind to come in here like decent 
girls, they’re welcome, but I won’t have 
any Crazy Janes ridin’ bicycles up to my 
door.” Just then Mrs. Simmons appeared 
in the entry. She was evidently glad we 
had heard = the 
message, and that 
she need not re- 
peat it. 

**You jest roll it 


“He is sure to 





back a mite,” she whispered. 
uncle’s a leetle sot.” 
So we meekly trundled poor Peggy behind the big 


“You know your 


as much composure as we could summon. Uncle 
Mel was sitting in his great chair, drumming with 
his fingers onthe table. That was a signal we knew 
well; it meant “Danger!” 

“What do you mean by comin’ here on that thing?” 
he inquired. 

“We were riding near here, and so—so we thought 
we’d call,” said Daphne, faintly. 

“I’ve heard all about it,’ went on Uncle Mel. 
“Deacon Tolman says you’re the talk of the town, 
ridin’ round on that new-fangled steam-engine. If 
you blow up with it, it’s all you deserve.” 

“It doesn’t go by steam, uncle,” I ventured. 

“Don’t tell me what it goes by! I don’t want to 
know anything about it. The least I expect is, 
you'll break your mother’s heart and go to ruin, 
circus-ridin’ round the country.” 

Just then dear, comforting Mrs. Simmons reuap- 
peared. ‘“There’s some bread and milk on the 
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neared the barn the cries grew more distinct, and 
when we entered the great door, there lay Uncle 
Mel on his back, trying in vain to raise himself from 
the pile of rubbish on which he had fallen. 

“Are you all deaf?’’ he asked, as we hurried up to 
him. “I’ve hollered myself hoarse. Now don’t go 
to actin’ like a hen with her head cut off,” he added, 
as Mrs. Simmons appeared on the scene. “I’ve 
broke every bone in my body, and if you women go 
to draggin’ me round, you’ll break the rest. Girls, 
you jest run down to Burrage’s, an’ tell Eph an’ 
Sam to come an’ lift me up. Tell ’em to send some- 
body else for the doctor. I’ve got to lay here.” 

“Come, Madge!’’ said Daphne, taking me by the 
arm. “I know where the Burrages live. Hurry!” 
She ran into the house for our hats and gloves, and 
by the time I reached her was wheeling Peggy out 
from the syringa bush. “Jump on!” she cried. 
‘Never mind your gloves. Put your best foot fore- 
most.” 

We rolled out of the yard and down the dusty 
road. Hitherto we had tried to ride in a style that 


| might be generally considered consistent with good 


deportment; we had sat straight, and even composed 
our faces to an expression suggesting “prunes and 
prisms.’”” Now, however, when I saw Daphne bend- 


| ing to her work in true professional style, I also 


tried to turn all my energies into foot-power. We 
did not speak; breath was not plentiful enough to 
waste. 

We found that Mrs. Simmons’s mile was a long 
one, but not many minutes had passed 
when, drylipped and panting, we rode 
into the Burrages’ yard, where a man 
was pumping water. 

“Uncle Melcher has fallen in the 
barn and hurt himself,” began Daphne. 
“Will you and your brother go and 
help him up? And will you please 
give us some water?” 

He slowly filled the 
rusty dipper, and 
passed it to us. 

“Sho!” said he. 
“— “Jest what I expect- 
ed! What’s the old 
coon want to goclimb- 
in’ round for, any- 
way?” 

“Will you go now ?”” 
insisted Daphne. “He 
may be dying.” 

“Oh yes, Vl call 
Eph, and we’ll fetch 
up there in the course 
o’ fifteen minutes. But 
what under the can- 
opy do you call that 
we thing you’re ridin’ 

on?” 

‘Have you a horse to go 












“It’s a tricycle,” said I. 
for the doctor?” 

“No, I aint, but —” 

The pedals began to turn, and so did Peggy. I 
knew what Daphne had decided, and I was ready to 
do my part. Out of the yard we went, and on until 
we reached a trim little cottage near the road. 

“Has your father a horse?” called Daphne, to a 
bare-headed and bare-footed boy who sat on the 
fence, gazing at us in what we hoped was admiring 
awe. 

“ce Yup.” 

**Is he at home—the horse, I mean?” 

“No, he aint.” 

On we went without another word. At the next 
house there was a horse, feeding in a neighboring 
orchard. Daphne gave it one glance. 

““Madge,”’ said she, “I could run faster than that 
barebones. Are you good for six miles more?” 

“For twenty!” I cried, with more zeal than accu- 
racy. 

As to the work that followed, I can still declare 
that I never knew anything so wildly exhilarating. 


Mamma laughed, and after a night’s consideration | kitchen table,” she said, in her mildest tone, and | Our breath came fast, and our cheeks were burning; 


she gave her formal sanction to the 
tricycle, which arrived a day or two later. 

“But I do hope,” she said, doubtfully, 
as she examined 
its shining wheels 
and springy seats, 
“I do hope you 


won’t try to ride fast. 
} 


Perhaps you can be more 
ladylike about it, if you do it slowly.” 

Such a time as we had in getting started to ride at 
all! First we made over some old dresses, length- 
ening the skirts and relieving them of superfluous 
tags of trimming which might get caught in the 


wheels. Then we learned to oil the machine, and 
finally to manage it. The cousins had written that, 
with its fourth wheel behind, it was a clumsy affair 
compared with their new three-wheeler; but we 
who were used to no lighter means of transporta- 
tion than the family wheelbarrow, were more than 
satisfied with our new steed. 

Our exalted sense of its merits at once prompted 
us to christen it “Pegasus,” a name which became 
“Peggy” in every-day conversation. 

Fortunately, we lived several miles from the vil- 
lage, and could practise without fear of many spec- 
tators, but whenever we did meet acquaintance or 





stranger, we were saluted with grins and witticisms. | 


In spite of all this, however, we did learn to ride, 
and day by day we gained strength, and our color 
brightened. 

One June afternoon, after a longer ride than 










| 


strove to draw us out of | 
the room without attract- 
ing his attention. That | 
was impossible. 

““You’re welcome to the 
bread and milk,” he said, 
“but you aint welcome to 
make my house a rendyvoo 
for such goin’s on. Now 
you hear to me, once for 
all: don’t you bring that 
thing within a mile of me 
again while you have it.” 

“No, sir,” said I, meekly, 
and we hastened out after 
Mrs. Simmons. 

Even she had a word of 
disapproval. ‘‘Seem’s if 
you might ha’ known how 
he’d take it,” she remarked, 
as we began to drown care 
in the flowing bow] of milk. 

“Don’t you get lonesome 
here?” Linquired. It had 
become desirable to change the subject of con- 
versation. 

“Lonesome! I guess I do. Your uncle seems | 
possessed to get away from folks. Now, we aint 
got no neighbors, except them shif’less Burrages, a 
mile away, an’ they aint no use to us. We’re both 
on us too old to walk a mile, if ’twas to see the 
President.” 

“Why don’t uncle keep a horse?” said Daphne. 

“Taint likely he could do that ’thout a hired man 
to harness up,” said Mrs. Simmons. “Even the 
cow’s too much for him sometimes. It beats me to 
think what he’d do if one or both on us should be 
sick at night, with no hoss, an’ no man, and the 
doctor eight mile away.” 

At that moment we started and looked at one 
; another. Apparently we had all heard the same | 
| thing, a faint “Hallo! hallo!” 





Again it was re- 

| peated, and then Mrs. Simmons started to her feet. 

“You mark my words, your uncle’s clim’ the mow | 

| for eggs and fell!” she cried, as she hurried to the 
door. “Run, girls, run to the barn! You’re spryer’n | 
I be.” 


We gathered up our long skirts and ran. As we| 


but we gained on time, and annihilated distance. 

Two more triumphant girls could scarcely have 
been found that day than we, as we rode up to Doc- 
tor Miller’s house—and certainly no hearts ever 
sank lower than ours when we were told that the 
doctor had driven away five minutes before. 

“He took the road to Greensboro’,” said pretty 
Mrs. Miller, “but I am almost sure he meant to stop 
at Mrs. Moore’s cottage, about a mile and a half 
from here.” Away we toiled, working almost 
against hope, for the Greensboro’ road was terribly 
sandy. I heard nothing and saw nothing; I only 
breathed and struggled. 

“Hurrah!” cried Daphne, at last. 
house, and there’s the doctor!” 

But alas for us! He had just put the weight in 
his carriage, and was preparing to step in after it. 
Foot-power was no longer of use, and we lifted up 
our voices and shrieked. 

*‘Doctor!’? we called. “Doctor! Wait! wait!” 

He paused, he looked, and the day was won. 

“Well, if you’re not two crazy girls!” he began, 
as we rode up to him; but a glance at our faces must 
have shown him that no spirit of fun had prompted 
our chase. 

“Can you go to Uncle Melcher’s?” I asked, with 
what breath I had left. “He’s broken every bone in 
his body.” : 

Then Daphne took up the tale, and after a brief 
explanation, the doctor turned his horse about. 

“Now you girls have had exercise enough for one 
day,” said he, “and I shall stop and tell my wife that 
you'll spend the night with us. Then, after I’ve 
seen your uncle, I’ll drive round and explain every- 
thing to your mother. Good-by.” 

“Shall we?” asked Daphne, when he had gone. 

“We must—or lie down and cover ourselves with 
leaves. I don’t believe I could ride five miles more 
to save the nation.” 

Then we toiled back through the sand to the doc- 
tor’s house, and sweet Mrs. Miller gave us a royal 
welcome. When the doctor came home, he brought 
the news that Uncle Mel had broken a leg, and that 
mamma had been sent for to nurse him. 

‘And you are to pack up your clothes, and ask one 
of the neighbors to take you over there, also,” he 
said, adding, with a demure twinkle of the eye, 
“Though what your mother wants you for, I can’t 
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imagine, unless it’s to ride on errands and chase 
inoffensive doctors about town.” 

Uncle Mel was ill for many a long week, and we 
had a dull and quiet time in taking care of him. One | 
day in August, as mamma was sitting with him, he 
suid, suddenly, “Call in them girls!” 

We appeared, a little doubtful of our reception. 

“The doctor says if it hadn’t ha’ been for your 
ridin’ on that thing, I should ha’ been wuss off ’n I 
was,” he began, abruptly. ‘Where is it?” 

“At home, uncle,” said I. ‘You told us it wasn’t 
to come within a mile —” 

“There, there, don’t twit!” said he. 
want to go to school?” 

“O uncle!” 

“Now, don’t ‘O uncle’ me! I’m goin’ to turn your 
mother out of her house and live there myself. I’m 
too old to be so fur away from neighbors.” 

This looked serious. Poor as the house 
had, as yet, no other shelter. 

“[’ve took a place in Ellsworth,” he went on, “and 
I’m goin’ to let your mother live there and board 
you while you go to the Seminary. Now don’t act 
so shaller. You tire me all out!” 

For Daphne had dared what no one else had prob- 
ably done during the last fifty years: she had kissed 
Uncle Melcher; and Uncle Melcher looked as if he 
actually liked it. ALICE BROWN. 
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WRECKED AMONG MALAY PIRATES. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Preparations were at once begun to receive the 
Malays. The bows, stern and starboard side were 
the points to be guarded. No boat could safely push 
into the tangled mass of fallen spars, yards and rig- 
ging which lay alongside pounding among the coral 
rocks on the port side. 

The two guns were trained over the starboard 
quarter-rail, and eight men were told off to serve 
them under Tom Nelson, who had been a quarter- 
gunner in the East India Company’s navy. While 
Tom was giving his men a short drill in the hand- 
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effect of the first half-dozen shots was to splash and 
scatter the proas. They were growing bolder, and 
would drop nearer when the cannon was not firing. 

After his long lapse of practice, it was small won- 
der that Tom should fail to hit a single boat at half 
amile. The pirate craft kept well apart, and firing 
upon them was like shooting at snipe with bullets; 
but he was getting their range, and preparing for 
better work. 

The fleet off the quarter, moved by wind and cur- 
rent, floated nearer. One large proa was well in 
front of the rest. Behind, in a scattered line, were 
the others. 

“Try for that leading proa, Nelson!” said the cap- 
tain. 

The veteran gunner carefully sighted the piece 
until he got it*trained to his mind. The hot iron 
touched the priming, and the gun banged and 
jumped. There $a great splash at the bow of the 
forward proa, which reared on end in the water; 
pieces flew all ways, and its crew was thrown into 
the air. What had been a buoyant, graceful craft, 
fell back on the sea a shattered, drifting wreck. 
About it for a few moments floated helpless objects, 
evidently the crew, some still and some struggling, 
who sank one by one. From among them the heads 
of swimmers could be seen making toward the other 
proas, which stopped and drew back in haste to 
their first position. 

The pirates forward crept toward the ship, until a 
call from the forecastle told the captain that they 
were massing dangerously near the bow. The force 
there needed strengthening. His order came quickly. 

“Dismount this gun, boys, and send it forward in 
a hurry! Run a handspike in the muzzle; put a 
strap round the breech, and pass a handspike through 
it! 





by four men. The carriage followed. As it was 
mounted and trained from the forecastle, the pirates 
pulled away. 








yells of the armed pirates who brandished spears 
and creeses, and fired their matchlocks at the ship. 
“Try the muskets on the foremost proas,” ordered 
the captain. The muskets cracked along the ship’s 
rail. 
board like the others. 


| his bleeding arm. 


Several Malays fell and were thrown over-| 


The men at the guns were working their best. The | 


after-piece was trained and sighted as the nearest 
boats were within a hundred yards of the ship’s 
quarter. It caught in a raking fire a large proa, 
shattered it and blew it out of water. Its crew fell 
about, dead and disabled,—there was not time to see 
what became of them,—and several men dropped in 
boats near it, struck by the scattering missiles. 

“Stand by for boarders!” shouted the 
drawing his revolver. 

My station was near the mizzen chains. I was 
armed with a musket and cutlass. After firing a 


| second shot into the proas I was reloading, and as I 


sapped my piece the cannon banged on the fore- 
rastle, causing me to glance forward. To starboard 
the sea was alive with proas, the air was rent with 
shot and yells, and up the main and fore chains rose 
spears, tawny bodies and swinging creeses. 

There was enough right at hand to engage my 


raptain, | 


white, sat on the hatch twisting a scarf tightly about 


He had found no time to stanch 
his wound while the fight lasted. Another, with a 
reddened handkerchief tied about his head, was 
loading muskets and setting them against the rail as 
he guarded the chains. A dead Malay lay on deck, 
showing that the struggle had come over the rail. 
Every one else at that station had gone forward. 

At the fore chains the fight still went on, but it 
was on the forecastle that the struggle was hottest. 
fhe Malays held the deck as far aft as the catheads 
and were forcing their way further on to the fore- 
castle. As they swarmed over the bows our men 
met them desperately with cutlasses, pikes and 
clubbed muskets, but were overmatched and driven 
back. 

We came up with a shout on the forecastle and 
just in time. A minute more and all would have 
been lost. For a few moments it was give and take, 
and anybody’s fight. But we were fighting for life 
on our own deck, and finally drove the Malays over 
the bows into the sea. Those climbing up to the 
bowsprit dropped back. The pirates at the fore 


| chains, too, had all the fighting they wanted, and 


attention, for a large proa ran directly under the | 
mizzen-chains, with others crowding behind and | 


along it. 
surge of men and weapons came up the channels. 
Beneath a white turban, the villainous yellow face 
and gleaming eyes of a Malay rose before me. I 
swung my cutlass as he lightly gained the rail, 
caught a shroud and drew back his long creese like 
a snake in the act to strike. As my weapon came 


| down he dodged so that the shroud received part of 


| the blow. 


It did not fully save him, but with a 


gashed shoulder he came back at me with the creese 
By this means the gun was quickly taken forward | in a vicious stroke, which barely missed me. 


The three or four Malays who gained the rail 
were met with a volley of musket-shots, iron belay- 
ing-pins and billets of wood, and the cold steel of 


Ah Ling, the steward, had been sent to the | pikes and cutlasses which knocked them down the 
galley. With Ah Doo, the cook, he was now making | 


ready to lift from the range the great copper 
cauldrons filled with boiling water. 
Through all this advancing and retiring, the pirates 





ling of the guns, the carpenter and several sailors 
came aft bearing a good-sized box half-full of nails, 
spikes, ring-bolts and odd pieces of iron to use as 
cannon charges, should the pirates come to close 
querters. 

The small-arms were ‘ianded out by the mate, care 
being taken that each kind be given to the men who 
could best use them. Each man with a musket re- 
ceived a belt and box of twenty cartridges; each 
cartridge was loaded with an ounce ball and three 
buckshot. 

Two men were assigned to the fore and two to the 
main starboard chains, while four were sent to the 
top-gallant forecastle; they were under charge of 
the mate. The rest of the crew remained on the 
poop, under the direct command of the captain. In 
the galley the cook was heating cauldrons of water 
to employ against boarders. 

The boats were taken round under the port quar- 
ter, and secured to the stanchions by some chain 
topsail sheets, so that they could not be cut adrift. 
Everything now was ready. The strange-looking 
lateen sails bore the proas swiftly toward the ship, 
and at a mile away the long, black, snaky-looking 
hulls were in sight, each with two masts, and con- 
taining from twenty to twenty-five armed men. 

The guns were charged with round shot. The 
captain stood by the stump of the mizzen-mast with 


revolver in his belt, and a cutlass by his side. He 
thought it now time to begin work. 
“We'll give them one warning,” he said. “Let 


them have a blank cartridge, Tom. 
honest, they will at once haul off.” 

“Very good, sir!’”? answered Nelson, and seizing a 
handspike, he raised the breech of the after gun; 
the shot rolled out, and was replaged in the rack. 
“All ready, sir!” he said. 

“Then fire !’’ 

Dick Haskell laid a red-hot iron to the priming. 
The gun flamed and roared. Every eye was turned 
upon the boats, to see what the effect of the warn- 
ing would be. Fora full minute there 
less silence. The proas swept steadily on toward 
the ship. Then the quick, stern voice of Captain 
Gardner was heard. 

“That settles it! 
for the proas! 
the ricochet. 
gun!” 

“Ave, aye, sir!” replied Tom, as he knelt behind 
the piece, sighting it with great care, while the gun’s 
crew handled the train ropes. 

“Haul a little to left, boys! Easy! Too much! 
Right a trifle! Steady! So!’ he cried; then, wedg- 
ing the breech up a bit to depress the muzzle, 
“Fire!” 

The forward gun roared, and recoiled two feet; 


If they are 


We must fight. Train the guns 


Now then, Nelson, try the forward 


there was a great splash in the water near one of the | 


proas, and another, and others far beyond, as the 
ball skipped off toward Banca. The proas stopped, 
and there was a commotion on board. 

“Give him the other!” said the captain. 

The after gun was reloaded and fired. The ball 
struck fairly among the proas, so near as to splash 
them. Asif by a command, they parted to left and 
right, and, without coming nearer, took up positions 
off the starboard bow and the quarter, where they 
dropped their sails and lay still. 

The captain turned to the mate, who was sweep- 
ing the westerly water with his spy-glass. 

“What do you make out, Mr. Hayes?” 

“I see more boats coming, sir. One, two, three, 
four—half a dozen. They keep heaving in sight.” 

“Just as I thought. We’ll have half the Malays 
in Banca here before the day is over. This is serious 
business.”’ 

The proas, at what the Malays deemed a safe dis- 
tance away, lay rising and falling at rest upon the 
Specks from the land were constantly appear- 
ing, which, as they came more in sight, turned one by 
one into proas of various sizes. They kept off, and 
headed round to join the others on the bows or 
quarter. Soon there were a dozen proas lying half 
a mile away off the starboard bow, and as many, 
farther away, on the quarter. From time to time 
Tom Nelson sent a ball among them. The only 


sea. 


was breath- | 


Aim a little short to catch them on | 


had been coming nearer to the ship. 
that they were about to make a move. 


If they | 


It was evident | 


| 


chains ina hurry. Falling, they carried down with 
them those who were climbing behind, and our shots 
and missiles followed them into the proas. They had 
enough of fighting at the mizzen, and pulled away 
as fast as they had come, leaving their wounded 
struggling in the water. 





READY FOR 
attacked, it must be soon, for the wind and sea were 
rising, and tossing their boats, making it every 
minute harder to board the ship. The proas, now 
about twenty-five in number, containing fully three 
hundred men, were working down on the starboard 
bow and quarter in two converging crescent lines. 

All hands looked to their arms and made ready. 
The men with muskets were strung along in the 
shelter of the starboard bulwarks, over which they 
could look and fire. They were in charge of Mr. 
Kane, the second mate, and the carpenter. They 
were cautioned not to begin firing until the word 
was given. If the Malays began to board the ship, 
| they were to reinforce the men at the chains. 
“Now, men!” called the captain, “remember it is 
| for your lives you fight! If those fellows once geta 
| foothold on our deck we are gone. So look to it that 
| they do not climb the, side. Keep sheltered till they 
get close aboard. They’ll try to come up the chains. 
| If they get to the rail use the pikes and cutlasses.” 
| “Aye, aye, sir!” answered the crew with a will. 

The guns sent each a round shot among the 
Malays; but the pirates did not retire as before at 
the report, and continued to float nearer. 

| ‘Load the guns with the loose iron,” commanded 
| the captain. “Stand by, everybody! 
| water to the main and fore chains!” 
| Hardly had the words left his mouth when from 
the sides of every pirate proa the oars, long poles 
with round, white disks at the end, flew out like the 
legs of centipedes, and from the two fleets rose the 
ery,‘ Yarama! Yarama!” The bare backs of the 
| oarsmen bent, the blades flashed in air and water, 
| and, darting like sharks, the swift proas came 
| straight for the ship. 
| The guns roared from quarter and forecastle, send- 
|ing showers of jagged iron among the Malays. A 
| score of men fell in the crowded boats; a dozen oars 
| dropped and did not rise. Those who fell were flung 
overboard, and the proas came on. 

It was a wicked-looking horde that manned the 
pirate craft. Most of them were bareheaded, with 
here and there a turban; their long, straight hair 
| was flying, their black eyes flashed with rage and 
}excitement, their mouths and teeth were stained 
and blackened with betel nut. 

The oarsmen, their bodies glistening with cocoanut 
| oil, pulled like mad, and the Malay rowing song, 
“Yarama! Yarama! widdi iddi Yarama!” came 
in loud chorus as the oars rose and fell to the short, 
| quick strokes. Above the chant were heard the shrill 
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Ah Ling, hot | 





ATTACK. 


I fired into the thickest of its crew; a) 





The starboard main and fore chains swarmed with | 
Malays, and over the rail was going on the liveliest | 


sort of slashing, thrusting and firing, mixed with 
yells and cheers. Amidships, a cauldron stood at 
hand, and 
dodging to and from the rail, deluging with boiling 
water every Malay that could be reached. 

At the fore chains the fight was even hotter. The 
mate was in the thickest of the mélée, thrusting with 
a pike, and shouting to encourage the men. Stand- 


Ah Ling and Ah Doo with ladles were | 


ing on a box at the rail, so as to overlook the side, | 
a big sailor was throwing hot water on the boarders 


from buckets passed up from the deck, and trying 
hard at the same time to avoid the spears that were 
thrust at him. 


“Load gun and muskets,” shouted the captain to | 
us on the poop, “and stand by to go where you’re | 


most needed!”’ 
Hot and excited, and eager to take a part in the 


fighting forward, we began nervously to reload. If | 
the enemy could now be kept to the main and fore | 


chains we felt that the victory was ours. 

Suddenly a Malay appeared on the bowsprit; 
others followed, and almost in an instant the jib- 
boom and bowsprit were alive with them. 
ship’s head-gear had been cut away to prevent their 
boarding at this point, but the men on the forecastle 


All the | 


having gone to the chains to help the mate, the | 


pirates had come beneath unopposed, thrown ends of 
coir rope over the jib-boom, and were climbing up 
by that means. 

The attack amidships had ceased, and the second 
mate with most of his men were running forward to 
help the mate’s party at the fore chains. They saw 
the Malays coming over the bows and made for them 
instead. A tall chief sprang from the bowsprit to 
the topgallant forecastle and started aft, swinging 
his creese and shouting to his followers behind him. 


The captain picked up a musket, threw it to his | 


shoulder as if shooting on the wing, and fired the 
length of the ship. The chief, at the break of the fore- 
castle, stopped, flung his arms upward and pitched 
lifeless down to the main deck at the feet of the 
second mate and his party. They leaped over him, 
gained the forecastle and met the Malays at the cat- 
heads, cutlasses in hand. 

“Jump forward, men, and lend them a hand 
there!’ shouted the captain. ‘Stop aft enough of 
you to handle the gun.” 


Six of us started forward atarun. As we passed 


the proas pulled away from the ship with crippled 
oars. The after gun was firing on the proas. 

“Give it to them hot, boys, both cannon and mus- 
kets!’ the captain shouted forward. “Give it to 
them so they won’t come back!” 

Without waiting to count losses, we quickly 
loaded the forward gun and sent a shower of nails 
and ring-bolts after the retreating proas. Those of 
us who could get muskets and find cartridges after 
the confusion of the fight set up a fusillade and kept 
up our firing as long as the proas were within range. 

The Malays were repulsed. Would they now go 
back to Banca satisfied, or venture on another 
attack? Our ammunition could not more than last 
out another such fight, and our force was weakened 
by the killed and wounded. 

CLARENCE PULLEN. 
(To be continued.) 
_ +or 
STRIVING. 


There is no rest without the toil, 
The patient, strong endeavor, 
*Tis he who wins divides the spoils, 
The coward takes it, never. 
—Rev. H. Burton, 
or — 
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GOVERNMENT CAMELS. 


It is not generally known—or, perhaps I should 
Say, not generally remembered—that the United 
States Government at the close of the Civil War 
was the proprietor of a large number of camels,— 
sixty-five or more,—which were kept at the aban- 
doned military post of Camp Verde, about fifty miles 
west of San Antonio, Texas. 

These camels were chiefly the descendants of a 
herd imported some years before by the government 
as an experiment to test their adaptability as pack 
animals for frontier service. Should it prove success- 
ful, it was proposed to utilize them for many pur- 
poses, in which the long-suffering mule had hitherto 
been employed. 

The results of the experiment were satisfactory, 
and it is not easy to see why it was abandoned. Pos- 
sibly the breaking out of the war had much to do 
with it. The government had much graver questions 
to consider than that of supplanting the veteran 
mule by these “ships of the desert.” It was gener- 
ally admitted that these animals were peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of the army, and especially to 
the cavalry branch of it. 

Not only were they capable of carrying with ease 
double a mule’s load, but they were in many other 
respects superior as pack animals. They could sub 
sist, and even thrive, where a mule would starve, 
and they required water only once a week. 

Another great recommendation for the frontier 
was the impossibility of stampeding them. As a 
test, men hid themselves in the bushes, and as the 
camels came along, rushed out suddenly, shouting 
and firing pistols. The camels viewed these demon- 
strations with an expression of supreme disgust, 
merely turned their heads to one side, and continued 
their stately march unmoved. 

During the war these animals were cared for by 
the Confederate Government. They were not util- 
ized in any way that I ever heard of, but were simply 
kept stabled in the old cavalry corrals at Camp Verde, 
in charge of the same attendants employed by the 
United States Government before the surrender of 
its property to the Confederates. 

In the autumn of 1865, the Fourth Cavalry was 
stationed at San Antonio. Among its varied duties 
was the sending of an occasional scouting party to 
the frontier to hunt for hostile Indians, who at this 
period had become so bold—owing to the absence of 
the frontier garrison during the four years of the 
war—that they robbed and murdered within a short 
distance of San Antonio, and once or twice came 
quite to the town. 

For one of these scouting expeditions Major K—— 
and myself found ourselves detailed, together with 
fifty men, for a tour of three weeks. Our orders 
were to scout in the vicinity of Camp Verde, and to 
report especially on the number and condition of the 
government camels, which had been so long lost 
sight of. The old post of Camp Verde is beautifully 
situated in the Bandera hills, and in former times, 
when regularly garrisoned, must have been a delight- 
ful station. 

At the time of our arrival, however,—the first 
troops since the withdrawal of the garrison in ’61,— 
everything was in the most dilapidated state. 
Officers’ and men’s quarters and the hospital build- 
ing were the homes of numerous herds of goats. 
Destruction and decay reigned supreme, where once 
neatness and the strictest order had prevailed. The 
only part of the post that seemed to have survived, 
in a measure, the neglect of years, were the cavalry 
stables, which were now occupied by the sixty-five 
camels. 

As our detail of fifty men filed round to the 
open side of the corral, every camel made a rush 
for the picket fence which was the barrier on that 
side. Thrusting their long necks over the paling 


the main chains a wounded sailor, with face ghastly | as far as possible, they stared with the stoniest of 
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pany of cavalry, at the same time uttering their around like mad till the camels were out of sight. 
peculiar guttural sound, which in sixty-five differ- | Orders from Washington finally came to sell 
| these animals by public auction, and they were 


ent keys made the most unearthly din. 

The effect on the horses of the command was | soon disposed of at a very low price,—chiefly to 
electrical and in the highest sense ludicrous. | circus and menagerie owners,—and were dispersed 
Every one seemed possessed with the insane desire | in the United States and Mexico. 





GOVERNMENT CAMELS, 


to walk on his hind legs and spar the air with his | 


Thus ended Uncle Sam’s experiment, which, in 
forefeet. 


Many men were thrown, while with | my opinion, should never have been abandoned, 
others the horses, wild with terror, took the bit in| for, as far as tested, it certainly had proved a 
their teeth and made a clean bolt with their riders | Success. 
across the prairie. A more demoralized body of | 
troopers could not have been found during the hot- 
test battle of the war. 
Not for some time could the scattered men and There is no royal road to highest fame, 

horses be got together, and something like order | tape aby gene pt tee ye merge: ng 
restored, and it was several days before the horses | He is of those who eminence attain 


| 
and camels became reconciled to each other, but | EMMA C. Down. 
on. oe — 


they finally got on good terms and occupied the | - 
THE VICEROY OF IRELAND. 


—_ «er ain 
For the Companion. 


WORK. 





same stable during our stay at the post. 

The camels afforded us the greatest amusement. 
The first evening of our arrival Major K—— and | The retirement of the Marquis of Londonderry 
I strolled down to the stable to look at the menag- | from the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has 
erie, and while in the corral watching the feeding | given rise to some discussion in England as to 
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stares at the—to them—unusual sight of a com- | halter, and every loose animal would charge | gradually come to be performed by an official | such cases, to wait and see how an experiment 





nominally inferior to the Lord Lieutenant; that 
is, by the “‘Chief Secretary for Ireland,” an office 
now held by Arthur J. Balfour. 

The Chief Secretary is always a member of the 
British House of Commons, and is included in 
the Ministry, and sometimes in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Balfour is a Cabinet Minister, and so was John 
Morley, his predecessor. 

Not only does the Chief Secretary have a prin- 
cipal share in managing affairs in Ireland, but he 
represents Ireland on behalf of the Cabinet on the 
floor of the House of Commons. He has charge 
of bills relating to Ireland, and answers questions 
put to him in respect to Irish sybjects. Practi- 
cally, he is the responsible Minister for Ireland. 

Many famous men have held the offices, both 
of Lord Lieutenant and of Chief Secretary. Early 
in the century the great Duke of Wellington, 
when Sir Arthur Wellesley, was Chief Secretary ; 
and later, two of his brothers—the Marquis 
Wellesley and the Earl of Mornington—held, the 
one, the post of Lord Lieutenant, the other, that 
of Chief Secretary. 

The difficulty and responsibility of governing 
Ireland have been such that men of high and 
tried ability have usually been intrusted with 
these posts, and this has especially been the case 
in regard to the Chief Secretaryship in recent 
years, which has been held by such men as Lord 
Naas, Sir Robert Peel, W. E. Forster, the Mar- 
quis of Hartington, Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
G. O. Trevelyan and John Morley. 


ee ee 
For the Companion. 


MORNING. 


Aurora through the Eastern gate 
Comes, scattering her flowers ; 
Apollo drives his car of state 
Amid the rosy hours; 
His coursers, from their shining mane, 
Cast glory over tower and fane. 






And now the radiant goddess smiles 
On lowliest hut and home; 
Her beauty Sorrow’s self beguiles— 
A new, glad day has come! 
AUGUSTA MOORE, 


—-__—_--4@p— ton 


BALLOT REFORM. 
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| works elsewhere before adopting it, if only to dis- 
cover weak points and obviate defects. 

| The Australian ballot has worked admirably 
|in other countries, and the only doubtful point is 
whether or not it can be adapted to the American 
|system. We believe it can be, and entertain 
| strong hopes from its application to elections in 
this country. 


2 
> 


FAMILY. 


During the preparations for the recent celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the inauguration of George 
| Washington in New York, two or three families 
| from the interior prepared to go to the city to look 
| at the parade and otherwise enjoy themselves. Upon 
finding that persons who could lay claim to high 
colonial descent were to be given special honor at 
the ball, they remembered certain ancestors of their 
own of whom they had always vaguely boasted, 
and put in their claims to admission among the 
‘American nobility.” 

The result was that every scandal or disgraceful 
fact concerning their families, of which they and 
their friends had been ignorant, was ruthlessly 
dragged to the light. Some of their ancestors, whom 
they had regarded as heroic patriots in Washington’s 
day, were proved to be tricky politicians, English 
transported convicts, or (still worse degradation in 
their eyes) laborers. The occasion, which would 
have brought them keen enjoyment if they had been 
content to take a nameless, obscure part, was filled 
with humiliation and bitter mortification as soon as 
they tried to push themselves into prominence. 
| “If you wish to bring upon yourself overwhelming 
disgrace and abuse,’’ wrote a well-known American 
politician, ‘‘try to establish your claim to a high 
office or social position in the United States.” 

There has sprung up in this country, especially 
among young people, a keen desire to prove descent 
from the old and noble families of Europe, and to 
show that this descent was ‘uncontaminated by 
trade or labor;”’ to establish, in short, an American 
nobility and gentry upon the same false basis as 
that of England. 
| In case any of the young readers of the Companion 
| should have this ambition, we would suggest that 
| the difficulty in their way lies in the fact that mem- 
| bers of noble foreign families mainly emigrated to 
| the wilderness of the New World for two reasons: 
to repair their fortunes by labor or by trade, or, 
| being penniless and worthless scapegraces at home, 
| to find a place of seclusion where they would not 











A year ago, this very month of June, we printed | disgrace their families. 
an article on this subject in which it was remarked | If our boys and girls could perceive the great 
that two States of the Union had passed laws | truth, that this country is the open field appointed 
introducing the Australian method of voting. It | by God on which the Man of every nation can meas- 
may now be said that the reform has been adopted | ure his strength with his fellows, and prove what is 


process, Major K—— lighted his pipe. After a 
whiff or two, an immense camel, or dromedary, 
one of the original herd, was observed coming | 
directly toward us with most solemn and stately 
tread and with eyes fixed and immovable. 

Old Frances—for that was the name of this 
beast—was a most formidable-looking object. 
We stood our ground for a moment and then 
retired a little; as this towering presence continued 
to advance, apparently as resistless as fate, we 
became wholly demoralized like our horses, and 
bolted out of the corral. 

A shout of laughter from one of the keepers 
called a halt, and we were informed that we were 
in no danger, and that Old Frances only wanted a 
smoke—which proved to be the fact. We were 
informed that some camels were very fond of 
tobacco-smoke and would follow any one about 
who was smoking. 

After we had found out the cause of Old Fran- 
ces’s attention, we gave her all the smoke she 
wanted. To place the bowl of the pipe in her 
nostril and blow hard through the stem seemed to 
have the best effect. She would give a loud snort, 
and throwing her head back almost on her hump, 
would curl up her lip, close her eyes, and seem 
lost in an ecstasy of enjoyment. Two rounds of 
this smoking business fully satisfied her, and 
nothing could induce her to indulge again until 
after several hours had passed. 

These camels were, with one exception, as gentle 
as sheep. The children of the keepers played 
among them with perfect safety, and often climbed 
on the backs of the younger ones. 

The only vicious one was the huge stallion, 
‘‘Major,”’ who was very dangerous, and was kept 
securely chained. His chief delight was to kill 
every mule he could get at, and his method of 
doing so was certainly original. He would place 
his breast-bone on his victim’s back, and by 
throwing forward his great weight, would crush 
the poor brute to the earth, and break its back. 

Only one man dared lead the Major to water, 
and he did not do it unnecessarily often. This 
performance was quite a complicated one, for the 
Major took his own time. He would walk a few 
steps, then stop to browse a few montents, and no 
power on earth could induce him to move on until 
he was ready. A little farther on he would, per- 
haps, rear on his hind legs to nip the foliage of a 





live-oak tree, often reaching to an astonishing 
height from the ground. The man in charge 
could do nothing but stand meekly by until his 


whether or not that office should be abolished. in ten States, and has made such progress in other 
Some people propose that it should be done | States that if it should be successful in its opera- 
away with, and that, instead of it, a Secretary of | tion not many years can be required to make the 
State for Ireland, with a seat in the English Cabi- | change substantially universal in the country. 
net, should be established. Others favor the | Every person who desires honest government,— 
appointment of one of the sons of Queen Victoria | and we trust that there is not one reader of the 
as Lord Lieutenant. Yet others wish the office to | Companion who thinks that the purposes of a free 
remain as it has been in the past. | government can be reached if the elections are not 
The Lord Lieutenant is the direct representative | honest,—every such person must wish that all 


of the sovereign in Ireland, and acts as her deputy. possible safeguards be placed around the ballot- 
Ever since Ireland came under English rule some | box. 


official—or in some instances several officials act-| The Australian system of voting seems to be 
ing together—has thus served in Dublin as the | such a safeguard. In its best and most thorough 
king’s or queen’s representative. | form it provides, (1) that all the ballots shall be 

In old times this official was called either the | furnished by the State; (2) that the names of all 


General Governor, the Lord Justice, or the Lord | candidates for each office shall be placed upon the 
Deputy. 





the duties of the executive office, they were usually | of each person for whom he will cast his vote, 
two or more of the Lords Justices of Ireland, and | which is to be indicated by making a cross, or X, 
they were said to act for the sovereign ‘in com- | opposite the name of the candidate, shall be made 
mission.” The chief official was, indeed, often | by the voter himself, in secret. 
called the ‘Lord Deputy,” but it was sometimes | The advantages secured by this reform are great, 
the case also that the Lord Deputy was one who | and they strengthen the system of popular elec- 
acted in the place of an absent chief official, whose | tion at the precise point where hitherto it has been 
title was ‘‘Lord Lieutenant.” weak. Parties and party bosses have acquired 
This title only came into vogue about three | such an ascendency over a great number of voters 
centuries ago, the Earl of Essex, under Elizabeth, | that these men, when casting their ballots, do not 
having been one of the first to bear it. The last | express their own free choice, but the choice of 
occasion on which ‘Lords Justices’’ in commis- | another person, or of a party, which they must 
sion exercised executive power was in 1789, just | adopt or suffer a penalty for disobedience. 
one hundred years ago. Since that date a single But where this modern method of voting is 
ruling official of Ireland has always borne the | practised, the party and the boss lose all control 
title of Lord Lieutenant. over the voter. There are no ticket-distributors 
The Lord Lieutenant is invariably a nobleman |around the polls, because they have no party 
of high rank, and usually one of great wealth. | tickets to distribute. 
He resides in much state at the ancient Dublin| When the voter enters the place set apart for the 
Castle, in Dublin, and he has a salary of twenty | preparation of ballots he escapes completely from 
thousand pounds (one hundred thousand dollars) |the importunities of the political workers. He 


a year—double that of the President of the United | makes and casts a secret ballot. 
States. 


No man can 
Yet such are his social duties that he is | discover how he has voted, and no one will know 
said often to spend much more than the amount | unless he chooses to tell. 

of his salary in a year. 


All this exercises a very discouraging influence 
The Lord Lieutenant is often called the ‘‘Viceroy 


upon the men who make a trade of politics. They 
of Ireland,” which means that he is there in the | lose all their power to trade in votes and voters, 
place, or stead, of the king or queen. because they cannot be sure of what they buy 

In his hands are all the purely executive powers | and what they sell. The reform does good in 
in Ireland. He is the commander of the troops | another way. Too much weight is given in this 
and of the constabulary. He issues proclama- | country to the “regular nomination.’’ When a 
tions. He presides over the various branches of | voter finds it as easy to vote a “split ticket’ as a 
administration, and the appointments of inferior | ‘‘straight ticket,’”’ when he must, in each case, 
officials in Ireland are, in many cases, nominally | make a choice between two or more candidates, 
made by him. he will feel himself less bound than he is now to 

But in recent years the duties of the Lord | accept the decrees of the caucus and the conven- 


When two or more persons performed | ballots in alphabetical order; (3) that the choice | 


lordship saw fit to complete the trip. This water-/| Lieutenant have become mainly of a social and 

ing process generally consumed several hours, | ornamental nature. He holds levees and gives 

and the keeper thanked his stars when it was| state banquets, on occasion, at Dublin Castle, and 

over. sometimes makes journeys to different parts of 
The scene in the morning, when the camels | the island. 

were taken out together, was quite Oriental. | 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland sometimes is, 


tion. 

As might have been expected, the reform has 
been strongly opposed by the small and tricky 
politicians, because it interferes so seriously with 
their schemes. But it would not be true to say 
that all those who have opposed it have done so 


in him, without any factitious aid from rank and 
| position, they would take a nobler view of their heri- 
tage in it. 

It is no help to a boy that his ancestors were 
| Highland robbers or the favorites of corrupt kings, 
but it is health to his body and strength to his soul 
|to be descended from honest, sober, truth-telling 
peasants. 


————<~o-—____ 
BAD TASTE. 


It takes certain hard personal experiences to teach 
| us effectually that there are subjects of which no 
| one should make light. A lady who was in deep 
| trouble was sitting at the dinner-table of a friend, 
when some one told the following story of W. 8S. 
Gilbert, the English humorist : 

Gilbert was one day walking along the street and 
;met a friend, who was looking very melancholy. 
“‘What’s the matter?” cried Gilbert. ‘““Why do you 
look so sad?” : 

“T have lost my mother,” was the reply. 

A short time passed. Again the two friends 
met, and the humorist repeated his question: ‘“‘Why 
do you look so doleful?”’ 

“T have lost my father,” said the other, and Gilbert 
rejoined: ‘Dear me, what a careless man you must 
be!” 

When the story was finished a hearty laugh went 
round the table, but one person quietly rose and left 
the room. It was the lady, whose father had died 
within the year. 

“T could not wait to be excused,” she said, after. 
ward, to her hostess, “I was afraid I should ery.” 

Many of us who have a keen sense of the ludicrous 
are willing to smile at some joke which, though it 
may not be in good taste, is certainly funny. Like 
the boy who insisted on reading “partridges”’ instead 
of “patriarchs,” we feel that we may be occasionally 
excused for “‘making game” of sacred subjects, and 
laugh, with a sort of mental apology, at pleasantries 
which deal with religion, or with the dead. 

It is well to remember that neither subject can be 
lightly touched upon in any promiscuous assembly 
without bringing acute pain to some member of it. 
Our own mental cuticle may be thick as that of the 
rhinoceros, but there are those all about us whom 
grief has flayed alive, and who wince at every touch 
of remembrance. 





HER WELCOME. 


When the crew of the wrecked steamship Dan- 
mark, rescued in mid-ocean by the captain of the 
ship Missouri, reached the port of Philadelphia a 
few weeks ago, the whole city roused itself to give 
them welcome. There were four hundred of these 
shipwrecked people crowded on the deck of the Mis- 
souri as she swung heavily to her place at the pier. 

They were coming to a new world, most of them 
having lost all the property they had, except the 
clothes they wore, in the wreck; but their lives were 
saved, and the multitudes who welcomed them—un- 
known, penniless, nameless strangers—rejoiced that 
so many human beings were rescued from death, 
and given another chance in the world. 

In the crowd that surrounded them with beaming 


Sixty-five strung out in single file; Old Frances 
in the lead, and the young ones bringing up the 
rear, made a.long line. One could always tell 
without looking when the camels were out, for 
every tethered mule would bray and tug at his 


and sometimes is not, a member of the British 


from a bad motive. 


Cabinet. The late Duke of Marlborough sat in 
the Cabinet; the present Viceroy, Lord London- 
derry, does not. 


In some communities the evils which it is 
designed to cure have not been greatly developed, 
and there is really not much need of the reform. 
The principal executive duties in Ireland have | Moreover, it is a proper and a prudent course, in 





faces was an old, weather-beaten negro woman, who 
kept a few bananas and jars of candy on a stall near 
the wharf. These were her stock in trade; the 


whole of her capital was invested in them. She 
stood looking at the women, and the children who 
clung to their skirts, their eyes turning from side to 
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side with a wistful fear, which increased at sight of 
the black skin. 

“Bress you, honey!” she exclaimed. ‘You isn’t 
saved outen de sea to come to a land of strangers! 
We’se friends—friends !”” 

They could not understand a word of English. 
How ‘should she convince them? She ran to her 
stall, and sweeping off all the candy and fruit, hur- 
ried to them, and distributed it with nods and smiles, 
the tears chasing each other down the black cheeks. 

In an hour they were all gone, rushing in the train 
across the country to the far West. The old woman 
remained with her empty stall on the deserted wharf. 
She would never see one of these strangers again; 
but she had tried, in her poor way, to speak for the 
whole country, to give them welcome as friends. 

—_—_<er—____—_—_- 
TWO DRAGONS. 

Thackeray was a victim of the distressing habit 
of procrastination. He was always behindhand 
with his work, and always haunted by the spectre 
of some unfinished task. One of his charming little 
sketches represents him endeavoring to escape from 
his room, while a printer’s boy leans against the 
door to keep him in. 

He recognized his fault, and often bemoaned it. 

One day he was visiting the studio of Baron 
Marochetti with Bayard Taylor, when their host 
took down a small engraving from the wall, and 
presented it to him. The subject was “St. George 
and the Dragon.” 

Thackeray inspected it with great delight fora few 
minutes, until suddenly becoming grave, he turned 
to Taylor and said: 

“T shall hang it near the head of my bed, where I 
can see it every morning. We all have our dragons 
to fight. Do you know yours? I know mine. I 
have not one, but two.”’ 

“What are they?”’ Taylor asked. 

“Indolence and Luxury.” 

“IT could not help smiling,” says Taylor, “as i 
thought of the prodigious amount of literary labor 
he had performed, and at the same time remembered 
the simple comfort of his dwelling next door.” 

“T am serious,” Thackeray continued. ‘I never 
take up the pen without an effort; I work only from 
necessity. I never walk out without seeing some 
pretty, useless thing which I want to buy. Some- 
times I pass the same shop window every day for 
months and resist the temptation, and think I’m 
safe; then comes the day of weakness, and I yield. 
I shall look at this picture and think of my dragons, 
though I never expect to overcome them.” 

Miserable as he made himself with self-reproaches, 
however, he left behind him a priceless addition to 
the library of English literature in the group of 
novels which teach us to be gentle and forbearing; 
to despise pettiness of spirit, and to exalt all that is 
pure and unselfish. 





—~@>— a 
A MAN ON BOARD. 


David A. Wasson was returning from England in 
a sailing vessel. She was a fine, new craft, but had 
hardly left the wharf before it transpired that she 
was criminally overloaded with hardware—a most 
dangerous cargo, from its liability to roll from one 
side of the ship to the other. To all appearance, the 
charterers of the vessel had planned for her to be 
lost at sea, for the sake of the insurance money. 
The captain had been plied with brandy just before 
coming on board, and furthermore had been supplied 
with enough to keep him drunk through the voyage. 

It was at once clear that all was lost unless he 
could be sobered, and kept sober. Mr. Wasson 
undertook to do this. He talked with the officer, 
gradually gained his confidence, and at the right 
moment boldly demanded the surrender of his jug. 

The demand was complied with, the liquor was 
transferred to Mr. Wasson’s room, and the captain 
became himself. It was none too soon. A terrible 
storm came on, and all hands would certainly have 
perished but for.the captain’s efficiency. 

As Mr. Wasson’s biographer says, the other pas- 


* sengers—the steerage was full of them—never sus- 


pected that they owed their salvation to the very 
quiet man who seemed not to be one of them. 

“He needed not to take command of the ship, for 
he did better: he commanded the commander.” 

His spirit was well shown during the storm. He 
took under his care the young women who were 
exposed to insult in the steerage, but passed most of 
his time in a diligent study of German. 

“I knew we were in great danger,” he said after- 
ward, “but though I wished to live, my chief feeling 
for myself, in view of the peril, was an extreme 
disinclination to drown in such dreadfully cold 
water. This feeble, childish dread only spurred me 
to diligence in studying German, in which I made 
more progress than ever in four days before.” 

What a contrast between the shrieking, distracted 
emigrants and this studious Yankee! 


——___-495-— 
SENT BACK FOR DINNER. 


In the days of President Van Buren the French 
Government took extraordinary pains to be popular 
in Washington. This was no hard task, for the 
romantic memory of Lafayette had in no wise died 
away among our representative citizens. This was 
the time when duties on foreign goods were heavily 
imposed to raise revenue to support the government. 
The wary French king hoped to have the duty made 
light upon his French silks and wines. 

It was probably more than a coincidence that at 
this crisis the Prince de Joinville, the son of the 
king, made a visit to this country and naturally he 
went to Washington. The President, accustomed 
then as since, courteously to receive distinguished 
guests, invited the French prince to dinner. 

For some insufficient reason the invitation was 
respectfully declined. Very soon the prince returned 
to France. In the meanwhile the French Govern- 
ment, informed of de Joinville’s refusal to dine at 
the White House, made a great stir. Here was an 
affront to a rising power which might well be con. 
strued into an international insult. The French sprig 
of royalty was ordered immediately back to accept 
an invitation and dine with the President of the 
United States. 

In the meanwhile General Harrison had died in 
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office and Mr. Tyler was the President. The French 
Ambassador met his prince in New York and 
escorted him to the capital. The invitation came, 
and was effusively accepted. The inexorable laws 
of courtesy were thus appeased, and the gallant 
Frenchman, with the fair Miss Tyler on his arm, was 
ushered into the state dining-room. Immediately 
afterward he returned to his frigate which had been 
expressly detailed to bring him over to take a meal. 


—<~@—__—_ 
KWANG-SU. 


The young Emperor of China can scarcely be said 
to have attained happiness with his exalted posi- 
tion. The Queen Regent, an ambitious and arbi- 
trary woman, has succeeded in making the life of 
her nephew even more cut-and-dried than that of 
most sovereigns, and one can scarcely wonder that 
Kwang-Su is subject to fits of passion, during which 
he declares that he will not be an emperor, but will 
escape from Pekin, if necessary, and work in the 
fields. 


His studies consume about nine hours a day, and, 
at one time, it was his constant pleasantry to beg 
his tutors to allow him a sight of their watches. 
No sooner were the articles produced than Kwang- 
Su dashed them upon the ground, and stamped on 
them, arguing that the tutors would not know, next 
day, at what time to come. 

The emperor is never alone, and, as we are told by 
a traveller ‘From Pekin to Calais by Land,” there 
is always a retinue following the royal prisoner, to 
remind him what to do; to tell him, for example, at 
four o’clock, when he is enjoying his favorite pas- 
time of fishing, that at four-fifteen he must take a 
walk, or go deer hunting. 

The emperor knows very little about the state of 
his capital, for, when he is taken to drive, enormous 
sums of money are spent, in advance, to prepare the 
city for his eyes. The streets are cleaned, rich silks 
and tapestries are hung upon the house-walls, and 
every offensive object is carefully removed to a dis- 
tance. 

European residents are warned to remain within 
doors, as it is a point of Chinese custom that no 
man, European or native, may look upon the face 
of this august sovereign. The doors and windows 
of all the houses are accordingly closed, and the 
royal retinue moves slowly along through the 
deserted streets. 


ee 
TEACHING FRUGALITY. 


The wealth of Holland and the great commercial 
prosperity of that country about two hundred years 
ago were built up by a parsimonious frugality, 
which for a long time marked the character of the 
Dutch. This habit gave place to luxury when wealth 
had been secured. The clergy used to rebuke the 
growing extravagance, and a French writer tells 
how a successful business man taught his fellows a 
lesson: 


Before retiring from business and taking leave of 
his friends in the city, he invited them to dine with 
him. The guests, on arriving at his residence, were 
surprised to see the extraordinary preparations that 
had been made for their reception. On a plain oak 
table, covered with a blue cloth, were some wooden 
plates, spoons and drinking vessels. Presently two 
old seamen brought in dishes containing herrings— 
some fresh, others salted or dried. 

Of these the guests were invited to partake; but 
it was clear that they had little appetite for such 
poor fare, and, with considerable impatience, they 
awaited the second course, which consisted of salt 
beef and greens. This, also, when brought in, they 
did not seem to relish. 

At last the blue cloth was removed, and one of 
fine white damask substituted; and the guests were 
agreeably surprised to see a number of servants, in 
gorgeous liveries, enter with the third course, which 
consisted of everything necessary to form a most 
sumptuous banquet. ‘The master of the house then 
addressed his friends in the following terms: 

“Such, gentlemen, has been the progress of our 
Republic. We began with short frugality, by means 
of which we became wealthy; and we end with 
luxury, which will beget poverty. We should, there- 
fore, be satisfied with our beef and greens, that we 
may not have to return to our herrings.” 


———_~<@>—_—_- 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Many things which seem mysterious, and serve to 
puzzle the wisest men, might be, if the cause and 
effect were understood, as easy of solution as the 
question in the following incident, which is related 
of Buffon, the great naturalist. One day he enter- 
tained a company of distinguished savants at dinner, 
at the conclusion of which they all went out into 
the garden. 


It was a very hot summer’s day. In the centre of 
the grounds there stood on a pedestal a large glass 
globe, which one of the guests happened to touch 
with his hand, when he found, to his astonishment, 
that it was warmer on the shady side than on the 
side turned toward the sun. 

He communicated this discovery to the other 
guests, who at once proceeded to verify the state- 
ment. What could be the cause? 

An animated discussion ensued, in the course of 
which every imaginable law of physics was made to 
account for the strange paradox. At length our 
scientists agreed that it must be so, owing to the 
laws of reflection, repulsion, or exhalation, or some 
other law of physics with a long name. 

The host was, however, not quite convinced, and, 
calling the —— he said to him, “Pray tell us 
why the globe is warmer on the shady side than on 
the side turned to the sun?” 

The man replied, “Because just now I turned it 
round for fear of its cracking with the great heat.” 


eee —~ee— 
LITERARY. 


There may be some truth in the common com- 
plaint that people nowadays spend too much time 
over papers and magazines, and too little over 
books; but the Indianapolis Journal knows of one 
young lady who could plead not guilty to the first 
count of this indictment. 


This lady, who was a great belle in her social 
circle, recently picked up from a friend’s library 
table the latest Century. 

‘““We used to take this,” she remarked, as she ran 
her jeweled fingers through the pages; “or no, I 
believe it was the other one.” 

“What other one?” asked the hostess. “Do you 
mean the Harper’s?” 

“Yes, that was it, Harper’s.’ Then, after a 
moment, she added: “No, it wasn’t; it was this 
one, I am sure, for I remember it had this soap 
advertisement in the back of it.’’ 


—s = 

A YOUNG man was turning the leaves of an illus- 
trated volume of French history. “Ah,” he ex- 
claimed, “there is a picture of Charlotte Corduroy !”— 
Boston Transcript. 


HORACE SMITH defined overweening self-love as 
“keeping the private I too much in the public eye.” 








**‘Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will expel worms 
without injury to the system. 25 cents a box. (Ade. 








Over fifty years. 


The existence of a firm in 
this country for more than half 
a century is so uncommon, that 
it is of itself of interest. 

Lorp & Taytor have been in 
business for more than fifty 
years—longer than any other 
retail dry goods firm. 

They sell more dry goods in 
their two stores than any other 
retail firm in New York and 
necessarily buy more, and buy- 
ing more of course buy cheaper, 
and buying cheaper, sell cheap- 
er—and this is why you can buy 
the same quality of goods of 
them for less money than in any 
other store in New York. 


Lord & Taylor 


BROADWAY STORE: Broadway & 20th St. 
GRAND ST. STORE: Grand & Chrystie Sts. 




















FOR CENTLEMEN. 
ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


Made in Congress, Lace and Button. J 
width. Cannot be analled for comfort, durability and 
style. Try our LADIES’ $2.99 SHOE. The _ best 
in the world for the money. Opera, Common Sense 
and Waukenphast lasts. 

Ask for and Insist on having the ORIGINAL 
M.A. PACKARD & CO.’S Shoes. Refuse all sub- 
stitutes. The genuine have our stamp on bottom of each 
shoe. If your dealer cannot supply you send your order 
tous. Goods sent to any part of the United States on 
receipt of price. M. A. PACKARD & CO., 
Brockton, Mass. 












NAILs 


hands. 


Any size or 





We Use Soap. 





DISTORTED HANDS will surely come to those 
whoclean house and wash clothes in the old-fashioned 
way—with soap. How can it be otherwise? You 
rub—rub—rub, and you ache—ache—ache. You 
spend hours inhaling the hot steam and odors which 
rise from the tub, impregnat:d with the filth of 
soiled clothing, and with all this you have not 
obtained the best results, 

WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can do a 
large wash. You do not have to rub yourself and 
your clothes to pieces, You do not have te inhale 
fetid steam. When finished, you are not too tired to 
see that your work is well and economically done, 
and that you have saved many hours of woman’s 
hardest work. 

PYLE’S PEARLINEIS THE MODERN SOAP 

Beware of imitations. 





Goods for Hot Weather, 


We call attention to our select and varied 
lines of fabrics for Mid-Summer wear. 

Different grades and styles of fine Scotch 
Ginghams, 20 to 50cénts per yard; French 
Sateens, 25 and 30 cents per yard. All- 
Wool Challies, 30 inches wide, 50 cents 
per yard. 

Printed India Silks and Failles, $1.00 
per yard; Printed Satin Striped Tussahs, 
$1.00 per yard; Printed Peau de Soie, 
$1.25 per yard. 

Wash Silks, durable and comfortable, 
in Cheviot Stripes, at $1.00 per yard; and 
a recent purchase of Plain Colored Silks, 
19 inches wide, in 40 desirable shades, at 
75 cents per yard; these last would be 
splendid value for 95 cents. 

Write for samples. 


James MeCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





PIMPLES | 


BLACKHEADS, RED, ROUGH, AND OILY 
Skin, ROUGHNESS AND REDNESS OF THE 
IHiANDs, CHAPS AND FIssuRES, SHAPELESS 


AND PAINFUL FINGER ENDs, PRE- 


VENTED AND CURED BY THAT GREATEST OF ALL 
SKIN PURIFIERS AND BEAUTIFIERS THE 


CUTICURA 


MEDICATED 


TOILET SOAP 


Incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, unequalled for 
the Toilet and without a rival for the Nursery. Pro- 
duces the loveliest, whitest, clearest skin and softest 

Lessens tan, freckles, and discolorations, and 

prevents irritation and inflammation of the skin and 

y, scalp of children and infants. 
Uy delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, sur- 

Mp prisingly effective. Guaranteed of the highest 

purity by the Analytical Chemists of the State of 

Massachusetts. Sale greater than the combined 
sales of all other skin soaps, both foreign and 
domestic. Sold throughout the civilized world. 
Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases,”’ 64 pages, 
50 illustrations, 300 Skin, Scalp,and Blood Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. 
Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Boston, U.S. A. 


Absolutely pure, 





Genuine Achromatic. 





Last year we offered a prize for the best description of an Achromatic Lens. We give with each one uf these 
Genuine Achromatic Telescopes the Prize Answer. By studying the Answer you will be greatly instructed. 
There are times when every family will have use for just such an instrument. The moons of Jupiter can be 


seen with it. 


Description. Length, when extended, 1634 inches; diameter, 11g inches. When closed, 6 inches. It has six 
lenses of the best French manufacture. The object lenses are Achromatic. The extension tubes are polished 
brass, while the barrel of the instrument is covered with French morocco. Price, $3. Postage 20 cts. extra, 

SPECIAL.—For the next 60 days we shall include with each Telescope, one Tourist’s Compass, which sells 


at the stores at $1 each. 


Publishers Youth's Companion. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 











JUNE. 

Th. 13. Berlin Congress opened, 1878. 

Fr. 14. Sir Harry Vane executed, 1662. 

Sa. 15. Washington elected Commander-in-Chief, 1775. 
Su. 16. Louisburg surrendered, 1745. 

Mo. 17. John Wesley born, 1703. 

Tu. 18. Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 

We. 19. “ Alabama" destroyed by the " Kearsarge," 1864. 





For the Companion. 
MESSAGE. 
(Suggested by a popular negro ballad, whose refrain, 


“T yeddy from Heaben to-day,” means, “I have heard 
from Heaven to-day.) 


THE 


The summer sun fell on his low-drooping head 
And touched the gray locks with a glory of gold, 
As he pondered in sadness of days that had sped 
And the youth that had left him, deserted and old. 
The grave had bereft him—his wife was no more, 
His children no longer made merry at play, 
And he grieved as he sat by his old cabin door, 
And chanted, “I yeddy from Heaben to-day.” 
“From Heaben to-day, from Heaben to-day,” 
And he tapped on his knee with enlivening zest, 
And bright grew his eye with a love-lighted ray 
As the mem’ries awakened that slept in his breast. 
Fond faces came back to him, seen through his tears, 
Far voices re-echoed the intimate lay, 
And his bosom grew fervent with unspoken prayers, 
As he chanted, “I yeddy from Heaben to-day.” 
He was cheerless and lonely, half-naked and ill, 
He was weary, so weary, of life and its tears: 
He was wasted and worn; yet submissively still 
He accepted the trials that burdened his years. 
What king in his kingdom was richer than he? 
What prince ’mid the realms of the wealthy and gay? 
From fleshly desires what bosom so free? 
As he chanted, “I yeddy from Heaben to-day.” 
“From Heaben to-day, from Heaben to-day,” 
And his palsied head sunk on his laboring chest; 
This world and its sorrows were passing away, 
He was Loe ney Aan = mye | sinking—to rest. 
To the mystical message his soul was replying 
In praises outpoured through his rude, simple lay; 
And though he suspected it not, he was dying, 
As he murmured, “I yeddy from Heaben to-day.” 
* . * * . * 
The summer sun fell on his low-drooping head 
And crowned the gray locks with a halo of light, 
But he felt not its warmth, for the old man was dead; 
‘The message was answered—his spirit in flight. 
They found him erelong—the good friends of his race, 
And they whispered of death in an awe-stricken way; 
But they said, when they saw the calm smile on his face, 
“Brudder Peter is yeddy from Heaben to-day.” 
W. B. SEABROOK. 
—_— ~@>- —_ 


For the Companion. 
VAMPIRES. 


A vampire, as most readers of the Companion 
know, is the blood-sucking bat of South America. 
A vampire, according to the superstitions of 
the Wallachians and Greeks, is a dead body, 
which leaves its grave at night to draw the blood 
and breath from sleeping animals and men, and 
so keep within itself a kind of torpid, hungry life 
in death. 

The idea would be too horrible for the Compan- 
ion to bring before its young readers, were there 
not in it a certain ghastly truth which they may 
profitably consider. 

No dead body ever leaves its grave to feed upon 
the living, but there are dead souls who find 
neither work nor food for themselves, but draw 
all their vitality out of others. 

An eminent specialist in nervous diseases wrote 
several years ago upon the large number of in- 
valids brought to him whose ailments were purely 
imaginary. These persons were most frequently 
delicate, sensitive, selfish women, who believed 
themselves unable to sleep, to work, often even to 
walk, when, in fact, all that they needed was 
exercise and some wholesome employment for 
body and mind. Some woman,—mother, sister, 
or daughter,—often poor and hard-working, be- 
comes a slave to their whims out of the purest 
affection, and on her they depend, as Doctor Blank 
declares, ‘‘dead weights, veritable vampires, drain- 
ing their victim of strength and life.’ 

This is an extreme statement, our readers will 
think, but how many young girls do they know 
in vigorous health, whose lives are spent in abso- 
lute idleness? They never contribute by a single 
word or deed to the comfort or happiness of any 
human being; they dress extravagantly, fling 
money to florists, modistes, jewellers or other 
caterers to fashion, and live as idly as the vampire 
bat, which sleeps by day and flaps its lazy wings 
at night. They draw their sustenance from the 
strength of a father whose days are given to the 
making of money to keep them in luxury, until, 
overworked, the very life sucked out of him, he 
drops into the grave. 

Or have our readers never seen a vicious, idle 
boy at school and college, refusing to make the first 
effort to help himself; smoking, gambling, tip- 
pling, living upon the hard labor of a father, or a 
mother, or perhaps of a fond sister who still 
believes in him ? 

Dead souls are these, corrupting the moral air 
about them, drawing their sluggish, unnatural 
life from those who love them best. 

God demands that every human being shall 
justify its right to live by helpful thought and 
action. No matter how admirable or charming a 
man may be in appearance, the moment he 
voluntarily becomes useless, living altogether 
upon others, that moment he becomes as dead as 
the Wallachian vampire, and turns the hideous 
fable into fact. 

This obligation to usefulness, under which God 


| 
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has placed us, is really nothing more than an obli- | 
gation to be true to the law of our own nature. 
The idler, the miserable hanger-on, such as we | 
have been speaking of, may possibly fancy that he | 
is taking life easy, as the delusive phrase is; but in 
reality he is not living at all. Whether he knows 
it or not, he has loved his life only to lose it. 
| 
| 
| 


+o 
FACE-TO-FACE WORK. 


He who would help the poor must work among 
them and not at them. Art may admit of dilettan- 
teism, that is, of following it for amusement and not 
with a serious purpose; but philanthropy demands 
persistent, personal work from those who are more 
interested in men, women and children than they 
are in Humanity. When Edward Irving began his | 
labors, as Doctor Chalmers’s assistant, among the 
poor of Glasgow, he girded himself for face-to-face, 
hand-to-hand work. He entered a poor man’s home, 
as he would have gone into an Oriental palace, with 
the apostolic salutation, ‘‘Peace be to this house.” 


He laid his hand upon the heads of the children, 
and pronounced the ancient benediction, “The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee.’? Then with the heartiness 
of a neighbor he entered into the concerns of the 
household, listened to the narrative of hardships, 
and partook of the miserable cheer, having first 
asked over it as stately a blessing as if it were a 
feast. | 

Once on his way to a meeting of the Presbytery, 
he walked, while the other ministers went in car- | 
riages. The “brethren,” on overtaking Irving, 
greeted him with laughter and jokes, for on his 
stalwart shoulders he bore a pedler’s pack, while by 
his side walked a poor, tired Irishman. Irving was 
indignant at the brethren’s laughter. He was simply 
“bearing another’s burden,” and so fulfilling the 
law of Christ. 

Irving’s interest in persons prompted him to de- 
vise guileless wiles for winning them. An infidel | 
shoemaker, a born workman, used to turn his back 
when Irving visited the house, and never acknowl. 
edged his presence save by an occasional humph of 
criticism on some remark of the visitor to the trem- | 
bling wife. | 

One day Irving sat down by the shoemaker’s 
bench, took up a piece of patent leather, then a} 
recent invention, and made several remarks upon it. 

“What do ye ken about leather?” asked the shoe- | 
maker, without raising his eyes. 

Irving, a tanner’s son, answered by so talking 
that the cobbler slackened work and listened. Irving 
described a process of making shoes by machinery. 
The man suspended work altogether, lifted his eyes 
and exclaimed, ‘Od, you’re a decent kind o’ fellow! 
Do you preach?” 

On the following Sunday the cobbler was at 

church. The next day Irving, meeting him in one 
of the most frequented streets of Glasgow, hailed 
him as a friend, laid his hand upon the cobbler’s 
shirt-sleeve, and walked with him until their ways 
aurted. 
; The shoemaker was won. He bought a suit of 
Sunday “blacks,”” went habitually to church, and to 
the criticism of his comrades, answered: “He’s a 
sensible man yon. He kens about leather!” 

Irving’s cordiality, seen to be personal and not 
merely official, had conquered the sullen man. 





a 
ON WHEELS. 


On the great railway which the Russian Govern- 
ment is building in Central Asia, a novelty has been 
introduced in the shape of a school-car and a chapel- 
car, which, coupled together, move up and down 
the line. In the school-car there are several com- 
partments, including, besides the large school-room, 
a lodging-room for the teacher and a library. This 
school on wheels is not continually under way, like 
an ordinary Pullman or a dining-car. It is not, 
indeed, under way at all when school is in session. 


It is intended for points along the line of the 
Samarcand Railway which are not otherwise pro- 
vided with educational advantages. It gives one 
town an opportunity for at least a few weeks of in. 
struction, and then moves on to another. 

For some time this car lay at the Russians’ capital 
in Central Asia, Samarcand, and afforded certain 
children there the first opportunity they had ever 
had for school instruction. This fact was somewhat 
remarkable, since the site of Samarcand is in various 
places covered with famous “schools,” which, though 
some of them are still magnificent buildings, are 
schools no longer. 

In the Middle Ages, Samarcand was one of the most 
famous college cities in all the world. The Arabs 
called it “the Asylum of peace and science.” In the 
fifteenth century the “‘Ulug-beg,”’ a school of astron- 
omy and mathematics, was erected in the chief pub- 
lic square. This school became famous throughout 
the world. Gradually other colleges were built, 
until they covered three sides of the great square, 
and were scattered as well through other parts of 
the city. 

But Samarcand is only a rich oasis in the midst of 
a great desert. Its irrigating works had attracted a 
dense population, and the conqueror Timur made it 
his capital. 


| round to seize his new adversary. 





Samarcand was then almost justified in calling 
itself the capital of the world. But about it lay | 
vast deserts over which the barbarian nomads | 
roamed. After Timur’s death it was frequently 
overrun by these nomads, and was so completely 
and repeatedly wasted by them that in 1700 the | 
wae of peace and science” had but one inhabi- | 
ant! 

The Russians, who first came to Samarcand only | 
a few years ago, have made it the seat of their | 
Central Asian administration, and the city, in 1880, 
had acquired a population of thirty-six thousand, 
and is now much larger. 

The new masters of Central Asia have restored 
many of the architectural monuments of the place, 
and under their patronage, Samarcand may become 
once more “the holy place of science.” But for the 
present, the school-car on the railway is probably 
the best institution of learning to which the inhabi- 
tants of the rich valley have access. 


—<~or—— 


IN A TIGER’S CLAWS. 


It is the unexpected adventure which lends the 
thrilling element to the sportsman’s life. An Eng- 
lishman relates a stirring incident which occurred 
in a Bengal jungle. As he was walking through the 





jungle, he failed to keep up with the other members 
of the party. 


Suddenly I heard a rustle in the underwood, and | 
almost at the same moment an enormous tiger pre- | 
sented himself, and prepared to spring upon me. I | 
had never seen a more magnificent beast, and I 
could not help admiring him, notwithstanding the 
danger of my position. But there was no time to be 
lost. I immediately presented my rifle and fired. 

As ill-luck would have it, neither shot struck, and 
in another second the tiger was on me, and had 
thrown me down, his claws buried in my left shoul- 
der. I had no particular sensation of fear, and I 
remember thinking quite calmly as I lay on the | 
ground, the tiger’s hot breath coming against my | 
face, ‘It’s all up with me now.” 

But at that moment my faithful little Mungo came 
to the rescue; he bit the tiger’s tail so severely that 
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the beast immediately released his hold, and turned 
But Mungo, as 
sharp and wary as he was plucky, was off in the tall 
grass in an instant. 

The tiger followed, but the dog had the advantage 
over him, as he could run through the grass and 
under the brushwood at a pace which the other 
could not keep up with. In fact, it was almost com- 
ical to see how the great creature bounded about in 
its useless chase after the dog. 

But I knew that the tiger, disappointed of seizing 
Mungo, would soon be back again to attack his 
master, so I reloaded my gun and stood awaiting his 
return. In a short time he was before me once 
more, and again I levelled my gun as well as I could, 
considering the pain in my left shoulder. 

The first shot missed, but the second struck the 


| tiger in the shoulder, crippled him, and made him 
| roll about in agony. 


Reloading as rapidly as possi- 
ble, I went nearer to him, aimed very deliberately, 
and this time gave him his quietus. Scarcely had I 


| done so before Mungo came bounding up to me, 


looking into my face and whining as if with joy at 
seeing me safe.—Chambers’s Journal. 


+r —_—_ 
For the Companion. 
BUNKER HILL, 1775. 


Hot hands from the toil of the trenches 
Are clenching the guns at the wall; 

Not a face in the thousand that blenches, 
Not a bosom that death can appal; 

Half-armed, with their mattocks beside them, 
Those farmers, burnt brown in the sun, 

Would fight any foe that detied them, 
Tho’ the odds were twenty to one. 

Three o'clock! "Tis a sight for the ages 
When the regulars, steady and stout, 

Meet the hurl of the death-fire that rages 
From the top of that little redoubt, 

And struck, as with thunder from heaven, 
By the valiant who fight to be free, 

The King’s three thousand are driven 
Three times from the hill to the sea, 

Bloody hours—and the red ruin cumbers 
The field where the flame-vollies flew 

Ere the march of the might of trained numbers 
Bears back the undisciplined few. 

But their trial is triumph’s beginning; 
The vanquished are victors tenfold, 

And the loss of that day is the winning 
Of blessings thro’ time to be told. 


New heroes with faces of iron 

From the test of that struggle will go; 
The mastiff that grappled the lion 
Will grapple no meaner foe; 

And the voice of the weak, in that battle, 
With warning still cries to the strong, 
“A man is no fellow-man’s chattel, 
A right never slave to a wrong.” 
THERON BROWN. 
oS oe —-—— 
FLEAS FOR SALE. 

It would doubtless surprise most readers, as it did 
Mr. 8. Baring-Gould, to be told that fleas are an arti- 
cle of trade in Iceland. At least he so understood 
the statement. Here is Mr. Baring-Gould’s story. 
He had passed the night at a farm-house, and in 
the morning fell into conversation with a Danish 
merchant, who, it appears, had arrived at the house 
after he had retired. Finding his fellow-traveller 
very agreeable, Mr. Baring-Gould expressed his 
regrets at having deprived him of the guest bed. 


‘Dank you,” the merchant answered; “but I never 
slip in an Island bed.” 

“Did you lie on the bench in the sitting-room?” 

“Yes; I not like a bedin a native byre. It is so 
dirty and so full of insect.” Then, after a pause, he 
said: “You should come to Husavik, and see of the 
fair; it will be dare in dree veek.” 

“I wish that I could, but I shall not be in the 
neighborhood then. What trade is carried on at the 
fair, may I ask?” 

“Oh, de merchants sells of crockery, of corn- 
brandy, and of clodes.” 

“How do the natives pay? They have no money.” 

“No,” answered the merchant, “but dey have 
fleas.” 

“IT am well aware of that, but how comes that to 
alter the case?”’ 

“Why,” replied the Dane, ‘“‘dey takes of de vares, 
and dey gives us de fleas. De people of Denmark 
likes of de Island fleas very much.” 

“A singular taste,” I remarked. ‘Indeed, I may 
Say, very singular. What can there be in them so 
attractive?” 

“Oh!” with enthusiasm; ‘‘dey is more big and 
more long dan in any odder country.” 

““Woe’s me!”? I exclaimed, “your statement is 
corroborated by my experience.” 

“De colder de winter, de bigger de fleas,” re- 
marked my companion. 

“And they bring these abominations to the mer- 
chant stations for barter!’ 

“When i have vashed and dried de fleas—dare !” 
exclaimed the merchant, pointing ; “dare is a lot, 
lying in de sun to be dried.” 

My eye followed the direction of my companion’s 
finger, and I saw a quantity of sheeps’ wool—jfleece— 
lying in the yard of a small farm-house. 





FOND OF SPORT. 


The sporting instinct is so strong in some men 
that they will cheerfully endure fatigue and discom- 
fort, and sometimes even risk life itself, in order to 
kill a beast or a bird. An English blacksmith, 
according to Grantly Berkeley, was famous for suc- 


cessful wild-goose stalking. He got up to his birds, 


and always got his goose. A nobleman, having heard 


| of the smith’s reputation, called on him and asked 


how he charged his gun, and, as there were wild geese 
about, if he would show him how he stalked them. 


The blacksmith abandoned his bellows, and pro- 
duced an old, bell-muzzled gun, six feet long in the 
barrel, and only about six inches long in the stock, 
so that at full cock the monstrous hammer, with a 
huge flint in it, touched the nose of the gunner. 

Then he went to a large flower-pot not far from 
the forge, and took from it a handful of powder, 
which he poured down the long barrel, and rammed 
it down beneath a wad of brown paper, hitting it as 
hard as if it had been a red-hot nail. Next from a 
heap of old iron and nail-heads he grasped as many 
as his four fingers and thumb could compass, dropped 
them into the gun, and rammed upon them another 
brown-paper wad. 

“Come on, my lord!” said the smith. ‘“There’s a 
flock of geese out on the wilds, and I’ll show you 
how I deals with ’em.” 

As soon as the geese were seen the nobleman 
started for higher ground, whence he could overlook 
the stalking, and the smith began to creep and crawl 
in a wily, sportsmanlike style. When thirty yards 
distant from the geese, he aimed very deliberately, 
and then pulled the trigger. i 

rhe nobleman heard a thundering report, and saw 
a volume of dense smoke arise simultaneously with 
the bewildered, cackling geese, while two ‘of the 
flock = fluttering on the ground. When a puff of 
wind cleared away the smoke, the sporting black- 
smith was seen lying prostrate and motionless. The 
nobleman, fearing that the gun had burst, hastened 
to the spot. The man was insensible, and the gun 
stood on its muzzle in the mud a few yards off. 

In a few minutes consciousness returned to the 
smith, who looked around, discovered his gun, and 
exclaimed, “‘Wal done, old gal!” 

“How could you expect to be alive, after firing a 
gun so full of destruction?” said the nobleman. 

“Wal, my lord,” replied the smith, crawling up to 








the gun and patting its stock, ‘“‘noo doubt she’s 

pretty full of destruction to the fowl, but she’s used 

me wal this time. It mostly tack twenty minutes 
ude afore I comes to myself after letting her off— 
ut J always gets my guse.” 





BETTER THAN CANAAN. 


A great many people in Nebraska, as well as else- 
where in our country, eat corn-meal mush with milk 
very frequently for supper. It is a matter of univer- 
sal complaint that few cooks get quite enough salt 
in the mush to suit the palates of those who are 
fastidious in mush-eating. There is an old story of 
a farmer’s family whose members each determined 
that the supper’s mush should be salt enough for 
once, and one day each salted it in turn without 

aying anything to the others. Seven big handfuls 
of salt went into that kettle of mush and nobody 
could eat it, of course. 


A certain farmer’s family in Nebraska had long 
been troubled by the freshness of the mush. Whether 
the mother or one of the girls made it, it was always 
too fresh. The grandmother, who lived with them, 
and was not as amiable as some people’s grand- 
mothers, scolded a good deal about this lack. 

One day, while the farmer was digging a shallow 
well in the pasture behind the barn to furnish more 
water for his cattle, he was surprised to come upon 
a stream of very salt and very warm water. The 
moment an opening was made for it, up it gushed in 
a sparkling little fountain. He ran to the house in 
great excitement, and called “the folks” to come and 
see. All were amazed, of course. 

His old mother stood with arms akimbo for a 
little while and watched the spurting waters, then 
she bent over, thrust her fingers into the fountain 
and tasted the salt water. Her face glowed with 
delight. ; 

“I’m thankful to live to see this day,” she said. 
“Nebrasky beats the land o’ Canaan. It flew with 
milk and few there, it’s true, but nobody can’t live 
on such victuals as that. But here’s the salt water 
all heated for our mush, and yonder the corn is 
a-growing to make it with. The good Lord be 


| praised, we’ve done with fresh well-water for the 
|}mush cooking. Yes, Nebrasky beats the land o’ 
| Canaan.” 


And she started at once for the house to fetch a 
tin pail to get some of the welcome water, while 
tears of pleasure rolled down her withered old 
cheeks. 


—~@r “ 
KILLED THE JOKER. 


An Illinois gentleman set up in a cemetery a stone 
imitation of a rustic cross, standing on a pile of 
rocks. A few days afterward, when he had occasion 
to be again in the cemetery, his attention was at- 
tracted by a large woodpecker,—a yellow-hammer,— 
which was industriously tapping at the cross. 


“IT don’t think you’ll succeed very well with that 
— said the man to himself, as he stood still to 
watch the bird’s proceedings. 

The woodpecker soon came to the conclusion that 
he had made a mistake, and flew to a dead tree 
standing about twenty feet from the cross. Here he 
hammered a while, and then flew back to the cross, 
seemingly puzzled to account for the difference 
between the two objects. Suddenly he flew away 
toward some timber half a mile distant. 

“TI thought no more of the matter,” the gentle- 
man says, “till, in the course of half an hour, I saw 
ten or twelve birds over my head anemone toward 
the cross, one of them seemingly in the lead. He 
alighted on the cross and commenced tapping for 
dear life, and was shortly joined in his task by the 
others. 

“I became interested. The birds seemed to be 
dissatisfied, and several of them flew to the dead 
tree and then back again to the cross. One of them, 
the first-comer, as I judged, seemed to be encourag 
ing the others. He would peck away, and then act 
as if he had found something. Was he playing a 
joke? I wondered. 

“Suddenly he gave a loud screech and started for 
the woods. In a minute the other birds followed 
him, chattering excitedly. 

“IT went to my dinner shortly afterward. When I 
returned to my work in the afternoon I passed near 
the cross and noticed a lot of yellow feathers lying 
about. Then, to my surprise, I found a dead wood 
= lying on the rock at the foot of the cross, his 

read pecked to pieces, and every feather picked 
from his body. e had had his joke, but his dupes 
had taken their revenge.” 


+e 
ON THE OTHER FOOT. 


It is every employer’s duty to have some concern 
for the moral habits of his servants; but that is not 
his first duty, and it would not be altogether unfor- 
tunate if he were now and then reminded of the fact, 
even though it were done somewhat rudely. A 
wealthy man was in want of a male servant, and 
heard of a Chinaman who was said to possess many 
desirable qualities. The Celestial was sent for 
accordingly. 


“You smoke?” asked the gentleman. 

“No, me no smokee!”’ 

“You drink?” 

**No, me no drinkee!”’ 

“You gamble?” 

“No, me no gamblee!”’ 

“Then you’re just the man I want,” was the 
prompt answer. 

A few nights later the master of the house gave 
an elegant supper for a — of gentlemen. Wine 
flowed in rivers, betting ran high at cards, and cigar 
smoke, as dense as a London fog, shrouded every- 
thing in the rooms. 

The Chinaman made the supper table a marvel of 
beauty, and waited to a charm. When the next 
morning came, however, the gentleman found no 
preparations for breakfast. 

“Drunk, the scoundrel, I’ve no doubt!”’ he said, as 
he steered his way out to the rear quarters, expect- 
ing to encounter the prostrate body of the China- 
man. No, there in the kitchen sat the “Celestial” 
sober as a judge. 

“Why haven’t you got breakfast?” 

“Me no stayee here!”” was the answer. 

“Don’t I pay you high wages enough?” 

“Yessee; but you askee me I smokee, and I say I 
no smokee; I drinkee? and I say I no drinkee; I 
gamblee? and I say I no gamblee; and you smokee, 
drinkee and gamblee, all tree. I no stayee here!” — 
Boston Herald. 





SOMETHING LIKE IT. 


A little girl whose older brother was crying about 
the streets a pamphlet entitled “An Appeal to My 
Countrymen,” was very proud of hearing his shrill 
voice chanting the words, although they conveyed 
no meaning to her mind. 

“Ts Harry at home?” asked a neighbor that after- 
noon. 

“No’m, he’s very busy,” said Lulu, proudly. 

“What is he doing?” antes 

“He’s selling a book in the street. 
him now, if you listen.” 

“What is it he says?” asked the neighbor, ap- 
proaching the window where one could hear the 
vigorous chant. 

“I’m not sure,” hesitated Lulu, “but I think it’s 


You can hear 





‘An Apple-peel for My Countrymen.’” 
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Three little peas, 

Three little peas, 

Three little peas in a pod. 
The pod it was green, 

And fair to be seen, 

But they wanted to go abroad. 


And “Oh!” said they, 

“To be far away, 

Out in the world so green! 

To flutter and fly 

Like the birds that go by! 

We would envy nor king nor queen.” 


Three little peas, 

Three little peas, 

Three little peas in a pod. 

My Harry he took them, 

And rattled and shook 
them, 

And fired them all abroad. 


The first one fell 

Right into the well, 

And learned how to float 
and swim. 

The second did fly 

Into Roderick’s eye, 

And sorely disgusted him. 





But the third little pea, 
Right venturesomely, 
Straight up in the air it 
flew. 
And it stared in surprise 
With both of its eyes, 
Yo find that the air was 
blue. 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 
THE TRIAL OF 
GOOD DEEDS. 
King Kriskross had 
just come home from the 
royal races. There had 
been a gala time, but he 
was not quite satisfied. 
He had seen trials of 
speed, trials of strength, 
and trials of skill, and 
these he liked; but he had 
also seen a great many 
things that he did not like 
at all. And now he was 

thinking it all over. 

His kingdom was not 
large. You might easily 
have walked around it 
between sunrise and sun- 
set of the shortest day. 
So he knew all his sub- 
jects very well, and took 
a fatherly interest in every 
one of them. 

“I’m getting tired of all 
this,’’ he said to himself 
that day. ‘We have trials 
of skill, but how do peo- 
ple use their skill? They 
make the most of it to 
cheat and fool each other. 
We have trials of strength, 
but the strong impose 
upon the weak. We have 











| times all you have given,” said the King. 
| prize is not yours.”’ 
| And so it went all day. 


“The 


King Kriskross re- 


pented having offered a prize for good deeds, for | 


| he saw that they cannot be counted good deeds 
| that are done for a prize. 
Last of all came a little girl that lived with her 
mother at the foot of Rosebud Lane. And as she 
stood before the throne, in her plain, clean frock, 


with her neat hair and honest blue eyes, the King | 


felt sure she had done better than all the rest 
together. 
“Well, little daughter,’’ said he, ‘“‘what good 
deeds can you claim ?”’ 
‘““May it please your Majesty,”’ she replied, ‘‘I 
had no time yesterday to do any good deeds.” 
“No time to do good deeds!’’ cried the King, 
‘but what did you do?” 
‘““Why, my mother was very busy indeed, so I 
fed the chickens, and picked up chips, and swept 
| the porch, and set the table, and played with the 
| baby to keep him still.”” 


_ es ee eee. 


| Which, as you well know, is worth a hundred “Good!”’ said the King. ‘But didn’t you wish | 
- e | 








to try for the prize ?”’ 

“Oh, very much!’ said she. ‘There was some- | 
thing I wanted very much, but I had to give it 
up, for I was too busy. And I don’t think I know 
how to do good deeds, anyway.” | 

“But I think you do,” said the King; ‘‘and I 
am going to give you the prize. Sonow, my little 
girl, what is it you want so much ?”’ 

At this she blushed and stammered, quite over- 
come with surprise. And it was only because of 
her great desire that she managed at last to say, 
very softly: “May it please your Majesty, I 
wanted a little wagon for baby to ride in!” 


ek 
WE were talking at the table of catsup. Ned’s 
wisdom came suddenly to him. “I know of 
another thing they eat at Uncle Charley's; it is 
cat radish.” | 
| 
Bertie was heard, the other day, telling the | 
children that papa had found a cave in the woods 
and he was going to explode it. 
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trials of speed, but the 
swift are not helpful to the 
slow. I'll have no more such nonsense! I'll 
have a trial of good deeds, and see if that will set 
people thinking in the right way. I'll give what- 
ever the winner may choose for a prize, and let all 
try for it, little and big.”’ 

So King Kriskross summoned a herald, and his 
great offer was duly proclaimed forthwith. A 
certain day was set for the trial, and on the next 
day all the people were to assemble at the palace, 
and one by one were to be admitted, to tell the 
King what good they had done. 

When this day came, the King heard many 
queer stories. One said he had searched the king- 
dom over, and could not find any good deed to | 
do. 

“H’m!"’ said the King. ‘If you had mended 
your own garments somewhat, it would have been | 
better than nothing.” | 

Another owned that he had seen many little | 
things to do, but had hurried on all day in search | 
of some great thing, worthy to win the prize. 

“Stupid!” cried the King. ‘Not to know that 
you could have come to the great only by way of 
the little!" 

One declared that he had given half his property 
in alms. 





*‘And if I award the prize to you, what is your the crumb-tray at the back door, and if you| 


choice?” asked the King. 

‘“‘May it please your Majesty,” he said, eagerly, 
“it is my dearest wish to possess yonder stately 
castle.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ANAGRAM. 


Then joyful fate oh men. 


Thus the poet sings 

Of the time when fluttering wings 
And a wealth of bloom are here— 
The high tide of the year. 


2. 
CURTAILINGS. 
i 


Curtail a sign of royalty, and find 
A bird, to mischief very much inclined. 


Il. 


Curtail what artists use, and leave 
what all 


Would welcome could they have it at 
2 their call. 
2 Ill. 


Curtail a wading bird of 
awkward gait 

And leave a man for valor 
counted great. 


Iv. 
Curtail a book for jottings 
by the way, 
And leave where we may 
meet three times a day. 


3. 


gossamer : CHARADE. 
Through and through the 
alphabet 
Search until you find my 
letter, 
Then look again, another 


ge 
Which will please me 
even better. 


It suits so well that you 
may choose 
A dozen, if they all are 
brothers, 
A hundred I could not re. 


use 
If they’re alike, but take 
no others. 


Now put them in a line, a 
task 
So easy that ’twill prove 
amusing, 
And when for pardon you 
would ask, 
A word is ready for your 
using. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


4, 


RIDDLE. 


I am dead, I am living; 
I’m large and I’m small, 

And the danger I dread is 
a boy with a ball; 

I madden poor mortals, I 
move them to mirth; 

I should be entitled a king 
of the earth; 

For my sway is unbounded, 
so mighty am I, 

I can make the _ prince 
groan, I can make the 
queen cry; 

I can undo the strongest, 
blanching his face, 

I can steal from the fairest 
her beauty and grace; 

One thing I must yield to, 
—a good doctor’s will, 

For I’m often your com- 
rade when you are ill; 

There’s a song I have writ- 
ten that doubtless you 
sing, 

For ’tis known the world 
over, from beggar to 
king. 





] 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE GARDENER. 


I know a gardener bright and spry, 
But for a certain reason 

His crops, tho’ blest with culture high, 
Are far behind the season. 

More faith is what the laddie needs, 
For he is always doubting, 

. And every day digs up the seeds 

To see if they are sprouting. 


on iia * 


For the Companion, 
| ‘ 


| WHAT THE YELLOW HEN SAID. 


Run, chickens, run! Mary has just emptied 
hurry, you may get some nice crumbs. 
I'd go, too, if it wasn’t for this string tied to my 
leg. What they tie me up for I can’t imagine. I 
| suppose they think I like it, but I don’t. ‘ 





Strange how little sense people have! Such | 
things as they think we like best to eat! Always 

giving us chicken-dough, buckwheat and oats! I 

got into the kitchen once and ate half a mince- | 
pie, and it was very nice; and I’ve eaten cake 

that was delicious. I’d a great deal rather have | 
such things. 

Now, Topknot, give that bug back to little Tiny. 
She saw it first, and you had no right to get it just | 
because you could run faster than she. 

If you aren’t really fighting, Tufty and Speckle! | 
For shame! Stop, this minute! You'll never | 
grow up to be respected roosters unless you learn | 
to behave well while young. | 

It’s a lovely day, and if I could get loose, I'd 
take you all over into the strawberry-patch. The 
berries must be ripe, and they are very healthy 
for young chickens to eat; but somehow folks 
never feed us any. 

There comes Mary with our breakfast. Cluck! 
cluck! cluck! Now don’t crowd each other, nor 
act greedy, but be good, polite little chickens. 


CROWDED DIAMONDS. 
* * 
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Left-hand Diamond.—1. In private. 2. A chariot 
of war or of triumph. 3. The American partridge. 
4. A public and formal discussion. 5. To fasten 
firmly. 6. Pure. 7. In private. 

Right-hand Diamond.—1. In private. 2. 
ture by stratagem. 3. A large wheel. 
ful fragrant flower. 5. Ranks. 
breviation. 7. In private. 


To cap- 
4. A beauti- 
6. A common ab. 
MYRTLE GREEN. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the letter R useful to wise men? 
it will make them wiser men. 

Why is croquet like the letter Z? 
out of fashion. 

What is the difference between Edison and the car 
that is attached to a locomotive? One is a won-der 


Because 


Because it is 


| and the other is a ten-der. 


What insect is useful in the kitchen? A spider. 
What children’s game resembles frozen pastry? 
I spy (ice pie). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Can-c-e-r—June. Cancer. 
2. D 
x IP 
s AOC 8 8 
JACKSON 
GREET 
KEK N D 
Ss 


3. Tilt, hilt, Whitsunale. 


Hall, all, sweet, she, 
disdain. 


Seen, sheen, hand, land, (r)enew, Whit- 


| suntide. 








tinted belts, his rifts, and his slowly fading red spot | Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a ur, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 

« bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued, Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Thiree weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oflice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
ASTHMA. 


This is a paroxysmal obstruction of the smaller 
bronchial tubes, caused by a spasm of the muscular 
coat. The attack may be sudden, or it may be two 
or three hours in coming on, the patient being aware 
of its approach by peculiar sensations. 

The paroxysms differ in severity. Even when they 
are mild, they cause much suffering; when severe, 
they are agonizing both to the patient and to his 
friends. They may continue a few hours only, or for 
several days. Coughing and copious expectoration 
come on toward the end of the paroxysm, and its ter- 
mination is followed by a peculiarly sweet and re- 
freshing sleep. 

The intervals between the attacks differ in dura- 
tion in different persons; but with each person there 
is, in general, much regularity. Irregularity results 
mainly from special causes. 

As a rule, those who are subject to the disease 
have inherited a predisposing susceptibility to it; but 
the attacks, whatever the form they take, have each 
u specific cause. Such causes are many. 

Among them are a morbid condition of the nasal 
membranes; bronchitis; a common cold; atmos- 
pheric changes; dust of various kinds; emanations 
from feathers or from the bodies of animals; the 
pollen of plants (hay-asthma); indigestion; consti- 
pation; mental emotion. 

The severest paroxysm is never fatal, if the patient 
is not affected by other disease or weakness. Yet it 
tends to lower the vitality, and may thus give rise to 
fatal disease. 

According to Doctor Williams, of England, chil- 
dren under fifteen, with well-formed chests, whose 
attacks tend to diminish in frequency and intensity, 
and whose lungs are free in the intervals, may be 
expected, with care, to recover. 

When the disposing cause is in a defective devel- 
opment of the frame and lungs, the system should 
be invigorated by appropriate exercise, cold bathing 
and pure air. 

In every case, the exciting cause should be ascer- 
tained and removed. The supper should always be 
light. The stomach should never be overloaded. 
The bowels must be kept in order. Bronchitis should 
be cured. The nasal passages should be looked after. 
A simple change of climate is often quite effective. 
In some forms of asthma the closest and smokiest 
cities, and the very worst parts of these, furnish the 
most relief. 

Remedies for the relief of attacks must vary 
largely with the individual. Trial alone will deter 
mine the kind needed; but as to their use, a physi- 
cian should always be consulted. 


+ - 
THE OPPOSITION OF JUPITER. 


An event occurs in Jupiter’s history on the 24th of 
June, at two o’clock in the afternoon. He is in 
opposition with the sun, being at that time, as 
viewed from the earth, opposite the sun, as the word 
implies. The proof is plain, for when the sun sets 
in the west on that evening the beautiful planet 
will be rising in the east, and the two will be as far 
as possible—180°—from each other. 

Jupiter is at the same time as near as possible to 
the earth; for the sun, the earth, and the great 
planet are in line, with the earth in the middle. 
That he is nearest the earth when thus in opposition, 
is evident from his greater size and brilliancy, and 
the more majestic aspect he puts on. 

Jupiter in opposition is an object of marvellous 
beauty. He shines all night long from sunset to 
sunrise, and glows with superb radiance in the mid- 
night sky. He is more brilliant at some oppositions 
than at others, his comparative brightness depend- 
ing partly upon his position in the ecliptic. 

He is too far south at present to make his finest 
appearance. When, in 1880, he was in opposition, 
near perihelion, and in his greatest northern declina- 
tion at the same time, the grandeur of his presence 
impressed all beholders. 

Jupiter in opposition is charming in the telescope. 
Saturn with his rings is more marvellous, but not so 
large nor so near. No one can look unmoved upon 
the giant planet of the system with his delicately 
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| that has puzzled astronomers for more than ten 
| years. 

| The serenity and calm of the planet’s aspect are 
not to be taken as indicating his true condition. The 
cloud-atmosphere that hides the real surface of the 
planet is the seat of convulsions and storms and 
currents of which we can form little idea. 

The process of world-making is developing in this 
mighty member of the sun’s family, himself so like 
the sun, giving out probably sunlight and heat from 

| his vast mass, and controlling the movements of the 
| four moons that revolve around him as the planets 
circle around the sun. E. M. C. 
a 
WRONG PASSENGER. 

One may, perhaps, presume so far upon old 
acquaintanceship as to indulge occasionally in a 
mild practical joke, but to attempt familiarity with 
strangers is “‘another pair of sleeves.” A city gamin 
was wont to play rather roughly with a good-natured 
bull-dog, owned by a shopkeeper of the neighbor- 
hood. One day the boy was walking with a crony, 
when he saw the dog approaching. 

“Hi! There’s Towse!” he cried. 
head him off.” 

He stepped in front of the dog, with arms extended, 
and partially blocked the passage. The animal looked 
surprised, stopped, and evidently considered within 
himself what it would be best to do. : 

“TIT never knew him to act like that,” said the 
joker. ‘He allers lays down on his back and rolls. 
Guess I'll stir him up a little!” : 

With that he sprang at the dog, caught him by the 
ears, and began pulling him about. 

“Towse” was evidently amazed, but he proved 
equal to the occasion. Fastening his teeth in the 
boy’s trousers, in startling nearness to an expanse 
of bare knee, he held on like a vise. 

Just at that moment the boy caught sight of an 
unfamiliar spot of white on the animal’s head, and 
dropped his hold to take at once to his heels, leaving 
a goodly portion of woollen cloth in the creature’s 
mouth. 

“Run, Patsy, run!” he shouted to his chum. “He’s 
gone and turned hisself into another dog!” 


“Now see me 


ae i 
WHAT THEY MEANT. 


When children are impressed by the personal mis- 
| fortunes of others, they doubtless feel a tenderer sym- 
pathy.than do most older people. A little girl once 
asked why a friend, who had been ill with small-pox, 
‘“*had marks on her face.”?” The reason was told her, 
and, though she said nothing in reply, her face was 
grave and thoughtful for many hours after. 


Some time later her little brother saw a negro 
| whose face was = marred, and was consider- 
ably amused at what he thought the man’s very 
funny appearance. 

“He’s got holes all over his face!” he whispered 
to his sister, in high glee, but that young lady 
gravely drew him aside, into a corner. 

“Tommy, do you know what those marks mean?” 
she asked, impressively. 

Tommy shook his head, his eyes growing large 
and round. 

“They mean he’s been very sick,” said the little 
preacher, “and that he ’most died, and God made 
*em there on his face, so folks would always remem 
ber to be sorry when they looked at him.” 


— — -- 
IN CLOVER. 


An old Scotchman, Andrew Leslie, always rode a 
donkey to his work, and tethered him out to feed 
while he labored on the road, or wherever else he 
might be. Finally, a gentleman told him that he 
was suspected of putting his donkey in the fields at 
other people’s expense. 

“Eh, laird, I could never be tempted to do that, 
for my cuddie winna eat anything but nettles and 
thistles.” 

One day, however, the same gentleman was riding 
along the road, when he saw Andrew Leslie at work, 
and his donkey up to his knees in one of his own 
clover-fields, feeding luxuriously. 

“Hallo, Andrew!” said he. “TI thought you told 
me your cuddie would eat nothing but nettles and 
thistles.”’ 

“Ay,” was the reply; “but he misbehaved the day. 
He nearly kicked me owre his heid; sae I put him in 
there just to punish him.” 


_ —o— - 
INDIGNANT. 


The thrifty peasant Nazr-ed-din one day received 
a visit from his needy cousin, Hafiz-the-Il]-Favored, 
who besought of him the loan, for a day, of his 
donkey. 


“T should be most happy, good cousin,” said Nazr- 
ed-din, “but unfortunately he has gone astray, and I 
have no manner of hnowledae where he may be.” 

The words were no sooner spoken than the don- 
key set up a loud braying from a shed in the yard, 
‘*Hee-honk! hee-honk!” 

“But, good Nazr!” exclaimed Hafiz, “there is 
— thy donkey at home and seemingly quite 
well. 

Whereupon Nazr-ed-din rose in great wrath and 
showed Hafiz the door. 

‘Begone, scoundrel!” he shouted; ‘‘Wouldst thou 


insult me in my own house by taking the word of a 
donkey before my own?” 


eS 
DULL TIMES. 

A boy’s pocket has many uses. Ata pinch, it has 
been found to answer very well in place of a calen- 
dar. 

_“Cyrus,” said a woman to her husband, at bed- 
time, “‘what day is this?” 

‘“Wednesday,” answers Cyrus. 

The wife holds up a small pair of trousers at arms’ 


length. “I’m afraid Johnny isn’t well. At this time 
in the week he generally has a pound or two more of 


marbles in his pockets than he has to-night.”— Troy 
Times. 
es = 


“DIFFERENT INITIALS.” 


Twin boys having been born in Uncle Rastus’s 
house, the serious question rose what names should 
be given them. A council was called. 


“Dar’s one ting,” said Aunt Lizy, “dat’s got ter 
be ’tended to. Dem boys mus’ hab diffrunt ’nitials, 
lessen deir handkerchiefs gets mixed up.” 

“Dat’s so,” said Uncle Rastus, reflectively. 

Then, after a pause, he added, “Well, D’il tell ye. 
We’ll call ’em Edward an’ ’Ugene.” 


— st eeensncene 


A DEALER: in horses was showing a thoroughbred 
to a well-known Connecticut clergyman. He pointed 
out the good points one by one, and concluded by 
declaring, “In fact, the animal is absolutely perfect.” 

“Well, well,” said the minister, quickly, “I wish 
he belonged to my church.”— The Tribune. 





| “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 
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entire line of MEN’S FURNISHINGS, also 
containing rules for self-measurement of our 
well-known shirts to measure. Six for $9.00, 
express paid. The very best that can be pro- 
duced at any price. 

Money cheerfully refunded for any pur- 
chases not satisfactory. 


ANATHAN & CO., 


305 Broadway and 32 E. 14th St., New York. 


ani - RACES! 
N 


Our stop watch is otane 
for the accurate timing of all 
races. 

A time-keeper as well 
as a timer. 
Gold Plated Case, $9.00. 
Nickel as 7.00. 

On receipt of price, we will 
ship, free of charge, to any 
part of the United Stat 
Janada, or on receipt of 50 cts 
to guarantee express charges, 
will ship C. O. D., with privi- 
lege of examination. 

We guarantee our Watches in 
every particular, 
For sale by all jewellers, or send stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue of our full line of low-priced watches, 


Manhattan Watch Co. 


Salesrooms, 234 & 235 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MUSIC and FLOWERS 













learning Summer Songs, and playing restful Summer 
Idyls, found in abundance on Cc pares of Books 
published by DITSON C PANY. 


In our new Popular Song Collection ($1) are found 
such songs as “Happy Birds,” “Hunting 4-leafed 
Clover,” “An Old Garden,” “At My Window,” 
and. 32 others, 


our new Choice Sacred Solos cs) are touna 


“Beulah Land,” “Good Shepherd,” “When the 
Mists,” “Home so Blest,” and 30 other songs of 
great beauty. 


in our new Popular Piand Collection cst) are many 


pieces that sound well among the trees, as “Dent 


de Leon,” “Alpine Shepherd,” “Forget-me-not,” 
“Fairy Echo,” “Chapel in the Mountains,” and 
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Send for Catalogue (free) explaining our | 


Go well together. Prepare to enjoy the genial season by 


JUNE 13, 1889. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE & G0., 


Manufacturers of 
Athletic, Sporting Goods and Games. 


Everything for Health and Sport, 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES. 


New American Tate 

(model of the English Tate, 

costing $15 to import), used 

by leading players every- 

where, . - + $5.50. 

The New Standard, fine frame, well strung, $3.00. 
The Children’s Racket, strung with Gut, $1.00. 
Rubber Handle Covers for Rackets, 37 cents, 


a. 
ae, 


Gents’ Low Cut Shoe, 
fine brown canvas uppers, 
heavy rubber soles, $1.00, 
Other grades, canvas and 
leather, $2.50 to $6.00, 


Flannel Cap, cotton-lined, in 3 inch 
stripes, colors red and black, navy | lue 
and white, crimson and white, orange 
and black, each 25 cents. 

French Flannel, best quality, in 1's inch stripes, 
cotton-lined, colors, navy blue and white, black and red, 
black and white, orange and black, crimson and white, 
light blue and white, each 50 cents. 

Fancy Silk Belts, lz 
inch wide, nickel clasp, Pops 
~ ular colors and stripes, 39 
cents. 

All the above sent by mail, post-paid. 
The following sent by express at the expense of purchaser. 


Regulation Tennis Ball, felt cov- 
ered, 50 cents per pair, $2.75 per dozen 
to clubs. 

Partridge’s Best Championship, 
75 cents per pair, $4 per dozen to clubs. 
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Lawn Tennis Poles, Heavy Ash, Polished, $1 pair. 


| Tennis Court Dry Marker, $1.50. 
| LAWN TENNIS SETS COMPLETE. 
$7, $8.50, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25, $30, $40. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and book of 
revised rules for Tennis (our price 10 cents), sent free if 


20 other pleasing pieces. 
GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, of the best 
quality, for sale at reasonable prices. 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. | 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. | 


you mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Special dis- 
count to clubs, We guarantee satisfaction or refund money. 


‘Horace Partridge & Co., 
497 and 499 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
DO YOU WANT AN | 


ORCAN, AMATEUR 


9 eahogge menial PHOTOCRAPHY. 
‘Packard Organ, 


Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue free. 


Fort Wayne Organ Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mention THE COMPANION 


NATURAL LAW 


IN THE 


BABY WORLD. 


When a mother is unable to nurse her child, na- 
pe J and —- skill sae o —e 
shall as ciose as ssible resemble mother’s 
— only in composition, CM =o entire - BOOK, “How to make Photo- 

mee oF a rugs r stimulants, like Opium, ma S 
oF alcohol! vs 4 graphs,” and_ illustrated cata- 

‘ ILK FOOD Li ith the | “ 
gor spears, Tecoma worm) eve, of “Amateur Photog: 
SUGAR TO ’SWEETEN. If NESTLE’S FOOD raphy Out ts at all prices, will 
is used during the heated term, the result will be| be sent free to any address by 


“gape, commre | THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO,, 


succumb to the heat. Consult your physician. 
423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 














o you realize what possibili- 
ties of amusement, interest and 
profit these two words suggest? 

Any one can “take pictures” 
‘now and many enterprising 
boys and young men are taking 
MONEY right and left where 
there is no local photographer. 

It is no longer an experiment, 
for with ordinary care a good 
photograph can be made by any 
intelligent person. Everything 
plain. Printed instructions. A 








Thos. Leeming & Co., 18 College Place, N. Y. 











Send for sample and pamphlet to 





Pears Soap 





HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 


“Tf CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must be considered as a means of 
GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends 
MORAL things should be willing to recom- 
mend soap. I am told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 
sale in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
uttered. A man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” 


| 
9 is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 
E ARS for GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the most at- 
Pen craton tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom- 
mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 
comforts to which infants are so liable. It has been established in London 100 years as 
A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 
city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE 
THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 
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For the Companion. 


SAMOA. 


Now that so much attention is being drawn to 
Sumoa, there is a greater desire to know about the 
islands and the early history of their people than 
ever before. Perhaps the facts that the writer was 
born on one of the islands, that his father and 
mother were among the first missionaries to the 
then heathen inhabitants, and lived among them for 
twenty years, may add interest to this article. 

The islands are nine in number, not reckoning 
three or four rocky uninhabited islets. Savaii, Upolu 
and Tutuilla are the three most important, because | 
largest. These islands were little known until 1830, | 
when native teachers from the Society Islands were 
first landed by John Williams, the pioneer mission- 
ary of the London Missionary Society. The Dutch, 
and after them the French, had reported the islands 
sixty or seventy years earlier, as had also Captain 
Cook, the great circumnavigator, but as the natives 
were said to be very savage, traders did not visit 
them. 

On account of the numerous canoes which were 
seen, and the great dexterity of the natives in pad- 
dling them through the surf, which is ever breaking 
on the coral reefs, the islands were called the “Nav- 
igators’ Islands” by Bougainville, the French ex- 
plorer. “Samoa” is, however, the native name for 
the group. 

As approached from the water the islands are very 
beautiful. They rise up by gradual ascent inland, to 
the height of four thousand or five thousand feet. | 
Some of the hills are 
clothed with abundant 
vegetation to the very 
summit, an effect of 
rich green to which the 
spreading foliage of the 
breadfruit and pictur- 
esque stateliness of the 
cocoanut-trees largely 
contribute. 

In addition to these 
features, picture to 
yourself villages situa 
ted at the foot of the 
hills the shore, 
lagoons of calm, clear 
water, which can only 
through 
narrow and dangerous 
openings in the reefs; 
and, possibly, canoes 
full of natives in “ full 
» navigating 
these waters, or steer 
ing skilfully through 
the surf, and you will 
have a pretty good gen 
eral idea of the islands 
by the first 
visitors in the days of 
heathen Samoa. 





near 


be entered 


undress 


as seen 


As has been said, it 
was in 1830 that the first 
native teachers were 
landed on the islands. 
These were in a few 
years followed by white 
missionaries, among 
the earliest of whom 
were the writer’s par- 
ents, fresh from the comforts and security of their | 
English home. 

What kind of people were the Samoans? 

The natives are not negroes, but are probably | 
descended from the same stock as the people of the 
Malayan peninsula, some of whom, in remote times 
may have gradually drifted to these far-away islands. 
rhey are of a bright copper color, have good features 
and black hair. Many of the women are very pretty | 
and graceful, and have fine, regular, white teeth. | 

At the time when the missionaries landed, the | 
people were, of course, savages, and there is on 
record a massacre on the island of Tutuilla of a 
boat’s crew belonging to a French vessel. It is on 
this island, by the way, that we find Pago-Pago 
(pronounced Pango-Pango), the coaling station con 
ceded by treaty to the United States; one of the 
finest harbors in the world. 

The Samoans declare that their people never were 
cannibals, and there is nothing in their customs or 
traditions to contradict their assertion. This is 
strange, as on all the other islands of that part of 
the world, cannibalism did prevail in the old savage 
days. 

To help keep up their type of beauty, a child when 
born was laid on its back, and had flat stones placed 
on each side of the head, and one at the 
from time to time a gentle pressure was 


top, while 
placed by 
the finger on the end of the nose to give it a slight 
roundness. In this way the head was kept in a cer- 
tain shape, and the nose was prevented from becom- 
Ing a “canoe nose,” as they called the pointed noses 
of the whites! 

Though savages, they were very friendly and hos- 
pitable. Their method of salute was by rubbing 
hoses, or by taking the hand and rubbing the back of 
it with their nose. Their curiosity to see and ex- 
amine the white missionary and his wife was quite | 
«unusing, not to say troublesome. 


Fancy the lonely missionary and his wife waking | well, and, therefore, for full dress used ornaments of 


on the first morning, and finding themselves sur- 
rounded by a crowd of natives chattering in an 


| Other. It 
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a dark-skinned native took him off her lap, and made 
off with a crowd following. 

Of course, she was sure they were going to eat 
him! It was, however, mere harmless curiosity that 
impelled them, and when they saw how frightened 
she was, they brought the baby back, laughing at her 
for being afraid. This shows that though 





savages 


they were not altogether fierce. 


One morning, however, my father and mother 
woke to see 2 man with a club bending over their 
bed in the act of striking, and it was not without 
much difficulty that they per- 
suaded him to spare them. 





| was, in fact, the sign of manhood. 


and fixed in a knot at the side of the head. The 
women, on the contrary, cut theirs short. 


short, and adorn themselves with wreaths of flowers 
or feathers. Baldness was a reproach, and was 
thought to be due to the displeasure of some god. 
Tattooing of males was practised universally,—it 
*ainful though 


| it was, as soon as a boy was old enough, he put him- 


self under the hands of the professional tattooers, 


Young | 
men who wished to be dandified would also cut theirs | 
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| the people have become fairly Christianized and civ- 
ilized. They have given up their superstitions, and 
adopted many of the habits and customs of the 
white men, they live in properly built houses, and on 
special occasions dress in the same style. 

The missionaries started schools and workshops, 
and taught the natives reading, writing, sewing, and 
many other useful things. 

To compare Samoa of to-day with the Samoa we 
have been describing, it is only necessary to know 


| who, in the course of a week or two, turned him out ' that it has nowa central government, which it never 





This man afterward became 
one of their best friends. On 
other occasions the missionary 
only escaped with his life, 
when preaching in neighbor- 
ing villages, by the good old 
method of taking to his heels. 

The Samoans were thorough 
savages when roused, although 
not cannibals. They were also 
desperate and very skilful 
thieves. They would steal 
anything and everything they 
could lay hands on, but they 
would not steal from each 
must be from 





strangers. 

If the missionary laid down 
a tool and thought he could 
keep his eye on it, he was 
much mistaken. It would 
vanish as if by magic, and no 
one knew where or how. Of 
course not! A man would, 
indeed, look you in the face 
and declare how very wrong he thought it to steal, 
while all the time he would be picking up with 
his toes anything that might lie in reach. This he 
would pass up behind his back into his hand by 
lifting his foot, and thus be ready to march off with 
it so soon as opportunity occurred. 

While thievish, they were also indolent. They 
had really no special need to work. Food 
grew wild,—yams, cocoanut, taro, breadfruit, 
sweet potatoes and other fruits,—and were 
to be had for the seeking, and the waters 
swarmed with fish. A man had, therefore, 
nothing to do but eat, drink and be merry, 
and do a little fighting if he wanted diver- 
sion. 

The German and other planters have had to 
import laborers from other islands to do the 
work the Samoans are, by nature, disinclined 
to do. 

It may seem remarkable that while they 
were indolent, they were also quick and in- 
telligent, but such is the fact, and witty they 
were also,—very quick in learning to read 
and write, and to sew and crochet, and very 
fond of riddles and conundrums of every 
kind. 

Their language is a very soft and liquid 
one. Not counting letters added from the 
English it has only fourteen letters, five of 
which are vowels. A curious thing about it 
is that they used to have a special language 
of respect for chiefs and strangers, which 
might not be used in addressing any one else, 
and which it was an insult to forget to use to 
the right parties. 

The Samoans were always very cleanly of 
person, bathing very frequently. Mothers 
would take their infant children into the 
water on their backs, and little mites of three 
or four years of age would paddle about in 
the water without the slightest fear. The 
result has been that, to this day, the natives, 
both men and women, are very expert in the 
water, and can swim and dive like fishes. 
Little boys will swim about in the boiling 
surf, and even for amusement allow them- 
selves to be carried on the waves right over 
the reefs, with nothing but a small piece of wood 
to hold on to. An instance occurred in my father’s 
time, of a woman swimming eighteen miles. 

It was pretty easy for them, as a general thing, to 





| go in bathing, for they did not wear much clothing, 


except on state occasions! A very scant covering 
worn round the waist, and made of strips of ‘Ti’ 
leaf was all, as a rule. 

On state occasions, they wore various mats, plaited 


beautifully by hand, articles which it is impossible 


properly to describe without exhibiting them. The 











PAGO-PAGO, 


material used, differed according to the kind of mat 
required, Pandanus leaf, Dwarf Hibiscus and paper 
mulberry were used. 

Like people the world over, they desired to look 


various kinds, as armlets, frontlets made of nautilus 
shell, feathers and flowers. Add three or four fine 








unknown tongue, and each one eager to get nearest, | mats of the kind before referred to, fastened round | 


SO as to feel their flesh and look at their clothes! | 

In their excitement and wonder at seeing the 
white skin, they stole the baby, and were off to the 
next village to show it! To the horror of the mother, 


the waist, as only a native knows how to do it, and 


| dragging behind in a train several feet long, and you 


have a native in state costume. 


The men wore their hair long and finely braided, | past. In sixty years, since the missionaries landed, | 


had before, and enjoys many 
of the privileges of civilization. 








APIA. 


1 different-looking being. Like white people they 
nust be in the fashion whatever it cost. 

The native houses originally consisted of nothing 
|more than several uprights supporting a roof of 
| breadfruit wood, thatched with leaves of the sugar- 
| cane sewn together with sinnet (cocoanut fibre). 

The sides were open, save on occasions, such as the 
rainy season, when the space from roof to ground 
was screened by sewing leaves together. To protect 
themselves from mosquitoes, each sleeper would 
forma kind of tent or bed-curtain by hanging a piece 
of siapo (native cloth) over a crossbar, and creep 
underneath. 

Meals were taken under this common roof, each 


ls 

|8 
I 

| 


and having his portion before him on aleaf. A half 
cocoanut shell, often carved and stained, served as a 
| drinking cup. It is worthy of note, in this connec- 
tion, that it was quite the custom for the father of 
the family to ask the blessing of the gods before 
commencing meals, and at the same time, after the 
manner of the ancient Greeks, to pour out a libation 
of Ava drink. 

The cooking was done in a primitive but effective 
manner, by means of hot stones. A hole was dug 
into which stones were put, and upon them a hot 
fire was built. So soon as the stones were thoroughly 
hot, the food,—a whole pig perhaps, or.a quantity of 
fruits,—was put upon them with some more hot 
stones on top, and then the whole was covered up 
with leaves and earth for a half hour or more. The 


cious than if done in one of our ovens. 


tensive scale, and for days, even weeks before, the 
natives would gather together fruits and pigs ata 
specified place in the bush. 
was a mighty roast, say, of two hundred or three 
hundred pigs, und vast quantities of yams, bread- 
fruit and cocoanuts. 

What would the boys think of a pudding eighteen 
feet long, such as would be prepared on these occ: 
sions, made of all kinds of fruits, and perhaps pig, 
and baked in the oven of hot stones? 

The feast, which might last a day or several days, 
wound up with amusements and always with night 
dances of evil character. Indeed, the Samoans are 
very fond of amusements, and frequently engage in 
wrestling, boxing,—both men and women,—canoe 
races, and quite a number of other games, including 
practice with clubs and spears. 

With the spear and club they are very dexterous, 
and can with unerring aim put spear after spear into 
a tree at fifty or eighty paces distance. 

One game, which is also a war drill, is for a man, 
|armed only with a club, to stand at a distance from 
his comrades and let them throw spears at him, it 
| being his part to strike off with the club each spear 
as it reaches him. Remember- 
ing the sure aim of those who 
throw, you can see that it re- 
quires much practice and won- 
derful quickness to ward off the 
spears, but they can do it every 
time. 

Their spears and clubs are 
made of hard woods, such as 
cocoanut and ironwood, ahd are 
often carved. The natives often 
tip their spears with ugly-look- 
ing barbed points which tear 
the flesh when extracted. 

Canoeing is quite a part of 
their life, and they make large 
numbers of canoes, from the 
simple dugout, to the large war 
canoe holding fifty or one hun- 
dred people. The boats are all 
provided with outriggers, for 
they are too long and narrow to 
float without them. All 
parts of the canoe are sewn to- 








gether with sinnet, and the whole made water-tight | 


with a covering of resinous gum. 
A whole article might be written upon the religion 
and the superstitions of the Samoans. They were 


not worshippers of idols, although they were heath- | 


ens. Their religion was a worship of spirits,—spirits 
without number. Each person was supposed to have 
a protecting deity, and each village had one also, 
who presided over the destinies of the inhabitants. 
Their religion, with its strange ideas and elaborate 
mythology, is now for the most part a thing of the 


one of the family sitting cross-legged on the ground, | 


result was a dinner “done to a turn,” and more deli- 


~ a - | 
For great feasts the provision was on a most ex- 


On the great day there | 





the | 


It has a merchant navy 
under the Samoan flag, and 
does quite a trade. American, 
German and British traders 
have stores on the islands, and 
it is through these and others 
that the troubles have arisen. 
If left to themselves, the Sa- 
moans would long ago have 
realized fully the blessings of 
Christianity and 
peace. 


consequent 


She has now self-supporting 
churches and schools, and con- 
tributes largely also to mis 
sionary work elsewhere. Na 
tives of Samoa have for years 
past been missionaries to 
other islands. 

Some of them have laid 
down their lives as martyrs to 
the cause on other savage 
islands, yet, when the news of 
their death came, there were 
other Samoans who promptly 

volunteered to take their places. For some years 
past, Samoans have been among the pioneer mis- 

| sionaries who are now trying to open up and 
Christianize New Guinea. 

Rev. Rosr. G. HARBUTT. 
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For the Companion. 


A DEADLY ENCOUNTER. 


I have often met old hunters who have heard of 
battles between the grizzly bear and the immense, 
tawny panther of the Rocky Mountains; but I have 
only once known a man who had seen such a combat. 

Sergeant Roseman of the —th United States Cav- 
alry, whom I met in Wyoming while on a hunting 
expedition in ’86, told me of a fierce fight between 
“Old Eph” and two mountain lions which he had 
“umpired,’—as he put it,—near Caspar Mountain 
several years before. 
| At that time he was stationed at Fort Fetterman. 
| A party of citizens had come out from St. Paul, 
Minn., to hunt the big game, then so plentiful in 
Eastern Wyoming, and the sergeant, one of the best 
hunters in his regiment, was allowed to go with 
them, taking a small detachment of soldiers to look 
after the camp, and take care of the game. The 
party had been hunting elk among the foot-hills of 
the Caspar range, and near the great ragged moun- 
tain which is their chief feature, when the adventure 
befell him. 

“TI killed an elk,” said he, “early one morning, and 
| as I often did in a region where there were grizzly or 
silver-tip bears, I left it where it fell, for bear bait. 
There is nothing the big bears of this region are 
more fond of than a freshly killed elk or a black-tail. 
I had already, at one time and another, shot seven 
| bears by baiting in this way, and watching by the 

bodies of the dead elks. 

| ‘Perched comfortably in the branches of an ever- 
green, or lying upon the top of some high rock 
within a few rods of your bait, it isn’t such a des- 
perate adventure, the killing of a grizzly. A good 
gun, using heavy ammunition, decent marksmanship, 
and a steady nerve are all thatis required. If you 
are fresh at the business though, you probably won’t 
fret a great deal if the bear fails to come. 

“This time T had killed an elk in just such a spot 
and with just such surroundings as I would have 
selected could IT have had full choice. I shot it in the 
act of drinking at a small basin of water in the bed 
of a canon, which cut back into the foot of old Cas- 
par Mountain. The side of the mountain on either 
| hand was rutted with deep gorges leading into the 
}canhon. Quaking asp thickets clustered around the 
| heads of these ravines, while the bottoms, wherever 
vegetation could take hold, were grown to willows, 
currant and bullberry bushes. It was just the place 
for bears, and their sign was as plentiful as I had 
ever seen it anywhere. 

“The spot was only a mile from our camp, and 
when I came in from my hunt,—for we hunted singly 
or in twos and threes as the notion took us,—I found 
three of the St. Paul men taking a late dinner. I 
told them of my success, and invited them to go 
with me, and lie in wait for bears that evening. 
They declined, declaring that they hadn’t lost any 
bears, and, therefore, didn’t feel called upon to hunt 
for’em. I was welcome, they said, to gather all the 
stray grizzlies in the region, and put my particular 
brand on ’em. 
| ‘So about three o’clock I went up to my bait alone. 

I found it undisturbed, and perched myself in the 
crevice of a ledge of rock, some thirty yards distant, 
which position I reached by making a ladder of dry 
poles that lay among some drift of a recent ‘wash 
out.’ My hiding-place was perfectly safe from the 
attack of a bear, should I be lucky enough to lure one 
within shot, as it was fully fifteen feet from the base 
of the ledge, at a perpendicular height. 

“T found the crack, in which I could stretch myself 
j at full length, such a comfortable place that I con- 
cluded to watch all night, provided no bear came to 
my bait sooner. I had not long to wait, however, 
| before I was treated to the most thorough and thrill- 
ing surprise of all my hunting experience. 

“T had lain, perhaps, an hour, and the sun had just 
sunk behind the mountains back of me, so that their 

shadows had crawled over the tops of the lower 
| ones in front, when I heard the sound of soft foot- 
falls just on the other side of a fringe of bullberry 
bushes, which skirted the stream above tke spring 
where my elk lay. I pricked my ears and looked 
sharply for the game, which from the muffled sound 
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I took to be two or three bears running down the 
canon. 

“T had no time to speculate upon the nature of the 
animals, before there bounded in sight two big | 
tawny mountain-lions! They were racing down the | 
canon, jumping sidewise and running against each 


a a 





him a ball behind the shoulder as he turned broad. | paper’s correspondents at Washington, London, 
side in one of his rushes at the lion. Luckily the | Chicago, San Francisco,—wherever there is a point 
first shot killed him. | of contact with this news that has been discussed,— 

“The lion, more frightened at the report of the gun | ordering inquiries and reports. Fifty or more of 
than he had been at the bear, bounded across the| these despatches may be sent at this time. Then 


| creek, and though I fired two shots at him before he | there is a hurried lunch. 


other in a way that was, no doubt, intended to be | got out of sight I missed him. The male got off 
playful, and I was just about to stop one of them 
with a shot from my rifle, when in the same breath 
each of them caught ascent of the elk’s carcass, and 
came to a sudden halt. 

“They stood for a moment with heads erect, ears 
pricked forward, and tails switching eagerly, their 
yellow eyes gleaming and scintillating, the white 
spots on their breasts offering a splendid target if I 
had cared to shoot at once. They were fine, sleek 
animals with glossy coats, far more imposing in 
looks, and much larger than the panther of the East 
and South, and I was anxious to bag both of them, 
which I thought I might make sure of doing if they 
attacked my bait, as I might easily bore them both 
with a single shot from my Winchester express if 
they got in range. 

“They hesitated but an instant, a few seconds 


more than a few scratches, but I followed the female, | 
and overtook her in a crippled condition some half | 
a mile up the canon; a single bullet killed her.” 


EE —— 


For the Companion. 


A DAY WITH A MANAGING EDITOR. 


The word “editor” is one of the vaguest and most 
elastic nouns in the English language. In small 
places it is popularly used to describe all the men 
about a newspaper office who are not printers. I can 
remember one case in which the oldest printer,—a 
tall and dignified man with a white beard,—was sup- 
posed generally to be “one of the editors” as well. 
Even in great cities, and at the present day, much 
rather, then leaped the channel of the stream with | confusion exists about this word’s meaning and 
catlike jumps, and approached the elk which they | proper use, and people speak loosely of many men 
cautiously sniffed with pointed noses. I rejoiced at as editors who are not editors at all. 
the prospect of securing two such magnificent cats. Properly speaking, there is one man who is the 

“One of them, the larger and a male, came up to| editor of a paper. The others are his editorial assist- 
the bait first, snuffed it over, licked the fresh blood | ants and his heads of departments, who for conven- 
about the neck, then with a sudden proprietary air he | ience are called the news editor, the telegraph editor, 
mounted the carcass with his forefeet, gave a satis-| the foreign editor, the city editor or whatever it 
fied purr, that sounded like the muffled drumming of | may be; but they are only editors with a qualifying 
a partridge’s wings, and switched his tail about with | adjective in front of the title; then come the re- 
a snapping motion at the end, just as a cat with a| porters, who are not even editors with an adjective. 
fresh-caught mouse in her paws might have done. The growth of the mammoth modern daily paper 

“The female took her turn at licking the bloody | has created a new officer in the journalistic hive, 
neck, and snarled her cat-pleasure at the prospect of | called the managing editor. In many offices he is 
a gratuitous feast. They did not seem to bein the | also the editor; in others there is a nominal editor- | 
least hungry, for they made no move toward devour- in-chief, either the proprietor of the paper or a 
ing, but after snuffing and examining the game for a prominent politician, who turns over most of his 
bit, they sat about scratching leaves and dirt over it, | duties and powers to the managing editor; in still 
with the evident intention of preserving or hiding it | other cases, a political editor and a practical man- | 
for future use. aging editor work harmoniously side by side. 

“Thinking my time had now come, I shifted my| On some journals the managing editor is a visible | 
position carefully, and brought my gun to bear upon | figure, known by name to everybody, and enjoys | 
them, waiting only for an opportunity to make one | popular credit for his work. On others he keeps in | 
bullet kill or cripple them both, as I feared that the 
unhurt one would get out of sight before I could get 
a fair shot at it. 

“Suddenly, the big one threw himself upon the elk 
with a harsh snarl, his hair rising on end, his ears 
laid back, and his tail switching viciously as he lay 
at full length, his head turned away from me, evi- 
dently watching some object down the caion. The 
female, too, advanced nearly beside him, her hair 
sticking out like bristles, and her angry snarling was 
deeper and more threatening than his. 

“At first I could see nothing of the intruder against 
which this fierce threatening was launched, but I 
more than suspected its nature, and my excitement 
rose. Either another lion or a bear was approaching, 
I felt certain, and so it proved; it was a grizzly, and 
one of the largest I had ever seen! 

“He reared himself suddenly out of the bed of the 
little stream, only a few yards from the lions and the 
elk. He had been travelling up the bed of the 
creek,—as bears often do in a shallow stream,—and 
attracted by the snarls of the lions who had heard 
him coming had emerged to see what the fuss was 
about. 

“To my delight he took in the situation at a glance, 
and without a minute’s hesitation he shambled 
toward the belligerent cats, mingling his hoarse 
growls with their savage snarlings. 

“T had heard that the mountain lion would not run 
from a grizzly, but did not believe it, and despite 
the fearful threatening of the two before me, I ex- 
pected to see them give way as the monstrous bear 
came up. Imagine my astonishment when, as the 
grizzly charged within leaping distance, both of the 
panthers sprang upon him instantly. 

“I could not properly describe the scene which 
followed; both brutes pounced upon the grizzly tooth 
and nail, and closed with him in such a fury of 
savage outcries as made my hair rise, and my whole 
body prickle with intense excitement. 

“The grizzly reared as the two animals struck 
him; as he came up into a sitting position upon his 
haunches he shook the female lion from his shoulder. 
But the male lion held him by the throat, his tawny 
body lay along the bear’s belly, and his hind legs 
were working with lightning-like speed and strength. 

“The bear opened his mouth wide, and roared as 
he turned his head sidewise and downward, and 
strove to catch his antagonist’s neck with his teeth. 
He failed in his attempt, but at the same moment he 
caught the lion’s body just below the shoulders in a 
clutch of his terrible claws, which seemed literally 
to flatten the animal between them. 

“The lion relaxed his hold of the bear’s neck, 
threw back his head, and sought to writhe loose 
from the bear. . It would have gone hard with him, 
had not the female lion by a desperate spring fast- 
ened herself so strongly upon the back of the bear’s 
neck that he was forced to drop the male and turn 
to her. 

“Over and over they rolled about the elk carcass. 
They clawed, bit and tore at each other with deep, 
muffled snarls and growls. Sometimes the bear was 
on top of a lion, and again both lions were on top 
of him. 

“The grizzly would gather one of them suddenly in 
his huge forearms, bear it down upon the ground in 
the effort to crush and bite the life out of it, then 
feeling the teeth of the other which would invaria- 
bly seize upon the back of his neck, the infuriated 
monster would loose his hold, and whirl upon that 
one. 

“Soon, in one of these whirls, he caught the smaller 
lion, and gave her such a terrible bite before the 
male’s attack—which was from behind as usual— 
could induce him to release her, that she lost ‘sand’ 
completely, and slunk limping away, evidently badly 
hurt. 

“The male lion immediately took the defensive, 
dodged about the grizzly, and leaped easily out of 
reach of his furious charges. I saw that bruin had 
the best of the fight and was likely to maintain his 
advantage; and as I was far more anxious to secure 
the tremendous beast than I was to get the lions, I 
opened fire upon him with my Winchester, and gave 





newspaper walls. He is like the chief-of-staff of an 
army, who must be equally able to understand and 
execute the plans of a good general, or to take 
charge of the whole battle under a weak or disabled 
one,—and who, in either case, is the busiest man in 
the field. 

Let us get acquainted with one of these masters 
of a great New York morning newspaper, and 
gather an idea of the dimensions of the burden 
which he, like Sisyphus, rolls daily up the hill. To 
simplify the case, we will take a journal on which 
the managing editor has full control, and is respon- 
sible for the whole paper. 

His working day at the office begins at noon. 
Before this time he is supposed, at least, to have 
read his own paper, and perhaps one or two others. 
This, which to other men comes as a pleasant after- 
breakfast recreation, is to him a matter of business. 
It is his preliminary survey of the ground upon 
which the engagement is to be begun that day,— 
although no man alive can tell where it may not 
drift to before night. 

The hour from twelve to one he gives to his pri- 
vate secretary, who is generally a stenographer. 

There is first of all the morning’s letters to be 
attended to. The private secretary has been at work 
upon the correspondence for an hour or two, so that 
the managing editor is troubled only with letters 
which it is important that he should see. 

He reads or hears them, dictates an answer where 
it is needed, and gives directions about others. 

Next he gets reports from the secretary and the 
exchange readers as to the position of his paper 
among the other papers that morning. Sheets of 
clippings arranged for comparison, enable him to 
see wherein his reporters have distanced their rivals, 
and wherein they have been beaten in the race for 
news. At the same time, he sees clippings from 
papers all over the country, commenting on his 
paper, its policy and its general features. 

At one o’clock it is time for him to talk with his 
chief subordinates, that is, the heads of departments. 
They are summoned in, one by one; and he learns 
what assignments have already been made, and gets 
a general idea of what the main features of the 
paper are likely to be. 

He makes suggestions, upon this information, 
pointing out the matters upon which stress is to be 
laid, and directing further assignments of special 
reporters to certain lines of work. He then dictates, 
and sends out his first batch of despatches to the 





From two to three the managing editor generally 


scot-free, as I do not think the bear had given him| sees people by appointment. Of course there are 


certain important persons who can secure an audi- 
ence at practically any time,—for the American 
editor does not dream of the extreme exclusiveness 
with which the English editor surrounds himself,— 
but for the general public restrictions are necessary. 

Then comes a half-hour devoted to a task which 
will surprise the ordinary layman. 
Monday or Wednesday or Friday, this half-hour is 
given to preparations for the Sunday paper,—a regu- 
lar charge upon the time of every week-day. The 
Sunday paper has grown to be a veritable magazine, 
generally with serial stories, frequently with illus- 
trations, and always with a great mass of special 
literary and news features, foreign correspondence, 
poems, reviews and exceptional matter of all sorts. 

About half-past three the first of the afternoon 
papers comein. The managing editor, going over 


these, now sees the coming paper more clearly out- | 


lined,—particularly as‘to the editorial page. He 
talks now with his leader-writers, directs articles on 
such and such topics, and discourses more or less 
briefly to each on the way the subject should be 
treated, and on the paper’s attitude toward any new 
questions involved. 

All this time he has been subjected to frequent 
interruptions by subordinates bringing in fresh 
matters of news interest, and asking for instructions. 
As the afternoon wears on, these interruptions mul- 
tiply. The telegraphic bulletins from remote cor- 
respondents, too, which began earlier in the day, are 
now falling thick as autumn leaves. Cincinnati, for 
example, asks: 


How much want of sensational flight elderly pork- | 


packer, supposed Canada? 
Detroit will have inquired: 
How much cyclone in Perry County, great loss life, 


cow blown eighth of mile into attic of schoolhouse | 


uninjured? 
Even on a dull day these inquiries over the wire 





IN AN EDITOR’S ROOM. 


the background, and is rarely heard of outside the | may exceed a hundred in number. They are read 


| and piled up according to importance, pending deci- 


| 


sion. Naturally each of these local representatives 
regards his own particular sensation as the chief 
feature of the day’s news. His zeal is not lessened, 
either, by the probable fact that the longer the 
account he can get printed, the larger his pay will 


be,—for all the far-away correspondents of a paper, | 


save those, of course, in great news-centres like 
Washington and London, are paid by the column. 

It is now nearly six o’clock. The editor has re- 
ceived from his leader-writers the most of their 
writing. He has edited it, and put it in the box, 
along with other matter for the editorial page, to be 
sent up to the composing-room as a start for the 
printers, who begin work at six. He has also sent 
up sundry “reprint”? matter, or extracts from other 


papers, which will prevent the printers getting out | 


of “‘copy,’’—which means having nothing to do. 

Now comes the conference with the business man- 
ager,—one of the important things of the day. 
From this the editor learns the state of the transient 
advertising,—which varies literally by scores of col- 
umns, according to the weather, the season, and a 
dozen other circumstances. He decides then upon 
the size of his paper,—whether it shall be of four 
pages, six or eight, or even more. 

Of course some great news event, like the death of 


with heavy loss of life, or some other exciting 
occurrence, would also dictate an enlargement of 
the paper. But, as arule, it depends upon the adver- 
tising, and is settled at the close of business hours. 

This decision is not wholly final. Late advertising 
in bulk, or some extraordinary happening, may come 
as late as midnight to render an increase of pages 
necessary. After midnight it would be very difficult 
to make the change, because there would not be time 
in the press-room to wet the paper, and make other 
needful preparations. 

At six o’clock, or as soon as he learns about the 
advertising, the managing editor begins to shape his 
paper. He knows now how much space he has got, 
and he proceeds to allot it around among the depart- 
ments,—so much for general telegraphic news, so 
much for local, for political, for foreign, for markets, 
and the like. He determines now about the tele- 
graphic bulletins of inquiry. He wires to the Cin- 
cinnati man, for example: 

Four hundred words porkpacker, if sure no libel. 

If the Detroit man gets no answer, he will under- 





stand that the paper takes no interest in his flying 





Whether it be | 


the President, the sinking of an ocean steamship | 
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cow,—or, more properly, that the editor has decided 
to rely on the regular news reports for an account of 
| the cyclone. 

Of the hundred and more offers of special de- 
spatches, perhaps thirty are accepted, perhaps sixty, 
as the demands of the paper dictate. The answer 
usually limits the amount of matter to be sent, and 
is stated in hundreds of words. At this time, too, 
| such instructions as are necessary are wired to the 
| regular correspondents at Washington and other 
points in America. Orders sent to cable correspond. 
ents in London or Paris must have been despatched 
hours before, as it is now nearly midnight in Western 
Europe. 

At about half-past six the editor is able to contem- 

plate dinner. He has a talk with the night editor, 
| who has just arrived,—advising with him as to what 
| has been done, what things to expand, what matters 
to keep down,—and then goes out. 

This intermission for dinner usually lasts until 
| half-past nine. It can, on a pinch, be extended; 
| quite as often it is abridged. Such as it is, it is the 
| only time in the whole day that the managing editor 
| has with his family or at his club, as the case may 
| be. 

When he returns to the editorial rooms, between 

nine and ten, the paper has begun to shape itself. 
| He is able to see now, what the creature will be like. 
Some of the special telegrams have come in. The 
| revised editorial proofs, and proofs of a portion of 
the news articles, are on his desk. 

He discovers that some of the despatches he has 
| ordered are useless; a column of city news he had 
| counted upon has failed owing to the refusal of some 
| man to be interviewed; a letter has appeared in 

Boston, which will compel the alteration of one of 
| the editorial articles, and the leader-writer who 
| remains at the office for such emergencies is called 
in and notified. 

On the other hand, as a rule, some great event,—a 
railroad collision, the explosion of a ferryboat, a 
| European sensation,—has loomed up on the horizon, 
‘demanding attention and space, and altering the 
relative importance of everything elsé@ in the paper. 
All these and a hundred other unlooked for con. 
| tingencies, springing up on every side about him, he 
| must meet as they arise, deciding ‘“‘yes” or “no” on 

the instant. 

So midnight comes, and the great task approaches 
completion. The editor has been reading proofs, 
writing or dictating short editorial paragraphs on 
late news items, hearing verbal reports, keeping his 
finger on the pulse of every division in the vast 
establishment. He begins now the final work by 
‘“‘making-up” the editorial page. 

This need only mean sending to the foreman of 
the composing-room a schedule giving the editorial 
articles in the order they must come. But if the 
managing editor is a practical man, he spends more 
or less of his time from this forward in the compos- 
ing-room, looking over the type in the forms, and 
dictating the details of arrangement. 

If itis an important night, with special features 
in the paper upon which a good deal depends, he 
may remain until three o’clock, or even until the 
paper goes to press. If matters are going smoothly, 
he has a five minutes’ talk with the night editor at 
one o’clock or thereabouts,—telling him what arti- 
cles to display on the first page, what things are of 
the most importance, and what can be left out,—and 
goes home. 

A reasonably busy day, eh? 
of them in every week. 


And there are seven 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


Two hundred dollars is a large sum to a poor man, 
anda small sum toarich man. But in the matter 
of money, everything depends on the way it is used. 
Some men will get a vast amount of amusement, 
recreation, education and refinement out of a few 
dollars. Other men will spend large sums, and be 
unhappy or unblessed by the spending. 

Having occasion to put the matter to a practical 
test, a young student who lately went to Europe 
| with just two hundred dollars, is ready to tell what 
| he got for it for the benefit of any who may be 
| blessed with so moderate a sum, and still hesitate to 
go abroad for fear of not getting enough for the 
money. This philosophical traveller says: 

“IT went over, intermediate cabin passage, for 
thirty-five dollars from Boston to Liverpool, by one 
of the finest Cunard steamers. The intermediate 
| passage was not equal to first cabin in its table fare, 
but I had more fun in other ways. 

“When I reached Liverpool, I went to a plain 
hotel, where I could dine @ la carie,—or go to the 
sideboard and help myself, as I generally did,—and 
spent three days in the city at very moderate expense. 
I then went onto London, stopping one day at the 

Duke of Devonshire’s estate, Chatsworth. Once in 
| London, I determined on one of several ways of 
| spending what money I had left. 
| “I procured lodging and breakfast and dinner, at 
a cheap boarding-house in Bloomsbury, about ten 
minutes’ walk from the British Museum. I had a 
Bedeker’s guide-book, and with its help I mapped 
out a number of famous places where I could go 
sight-seeing at very little expense. 

“While on my tramps in the city, I would go for a 
lunch into some restaurant where meals were served 
from the joint, or into the nearest coffee stand, where 
I often obtained all I wanted for eightpence, and 
sometimes for sixpence. 

“Whenever I had to use the railways, I always 
went third-class. This was not always so comfort- 
able as second or first-class, but more interesting in 
many ways on account of the people I met, and that 
is half the good of travelling at all. 
| When I had occasion to ride, I always took a’bus 
| if I could. This was a never-failing source of amuse- 
ment and instruction to me. I saw more to remember 

from the top of an English ’bus than from any 
| other place during my whole visit in London, and it 
was a very cheap source of instruction. The hansom 
cab was an expensive vehicle, costing a shilling, 
| while the *bus fares were usually very reasonable, 
and on some lines, at certain hours of the day, 
absurdly cheap for the distance. 

“By selecting the right day and hour for visiting 
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many places of interest, I succeeded in seeing them 
for half price, or for nothing. There are many 
places of interest in and about London, where on 
certain days in the week admission is free. On 
certain other days it is sixpence or a shilling. By 
consulting my ‘Bedeker’ and planning a little ahead, 
I saved many small items in this way. 

“]T was also content to do a large amount of walk- 
ing. And, indeed, in this way I not only saved riding 
fares, but also saw curious and even rare sights, 
which I should have missed if I had been in the 
habit of riding to and from points of interest. 

“T spent seven weeks in London, and visited nearly 
all the large places of note. St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, Parliament Buildings, National Gallery, the 
Tower, the Museum where I went almost daily, the 
Bank where I did not go so often, nearly all the 
suburbs on the west side, the parks and art galleries 
and libraries, the Thames and Chelsea, Lord’s 
Cricket Grounds and the Zodlogical Gardens. In 
many of these places I spent much time in special 
study, and went frequently, especially to the Museum 
and the churches, on the principle that as I had 
confined my trip abroad to one city, I would know 
as much about it as possible. 

“Getting back to Liverpool, I still had money | 
enough for a first-class cabin fare to New York, and 
paid ten pounds, or fifty dollars, for my return 
passage. 

“In the time I was abroad I saw and enjoyed two 
hundred dollars’ worth, at least. My board cost me | 
about fifty-five dollars. My travelling, counting | 
going and coming, was one hundred and fifteen 
dollars. The remaining thirty dollars went for sun- 
dries, clothing, amusements, washing, and keepsakes 
of the trip. But if any one can get more out of two 
hundred dollars abroad, I wish they would write me, | 
and let me know how, that I may try it again.” | 


Cc. M. S. | 
| 





ENCOURAGING. 


The literature of clumsy congratulations would | 
take a whole book to record. | 


One day an absent-minded gentleman had occasion | 
to congratulate a bride who had just been married | 
to an officer of the marines. 

“A very good arm of the service, your husband’s, 
ma’am,” said the absent-minded man; ‘‘lots of men | 
die and killed in it all the time—makes promotion 
rapid, you see!” | 





The Signal Service Dept. endorses the STANDARD 
THERMOMETER. Lieut. Walshe, in charge of the In- 
strument Division, writes: “I consider them perfectly 
reliable under all conditions of temperature.” [Adv, 

—_—_q——__—- 

**T have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JOSEPH E. FOsTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv, 





~The Only Practical Low-Priced 


TYPEWRITER 


$10.00 and $15.00. 
FIRST-CLASS, RAPID, DURABLE, BUSINESS. 

Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 
Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston. 


Bandy Legs Prevented. 


The PATENT CORSET SHOES 
are recommended by Physicians 
and Surgeons for children learn- | 
ing to walk and those troubled 
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Send stamp for catalogue. 

B. NATHAN, 221 6th Avenue, New York. 
If so, and desire fashionable 
prices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 

oston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
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Express often cheaper. ' 49 to 51 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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with weak or sprained ankles. “; 
writing- paper at reasonable 
If he does not keep them send 
us three two-cent stamps for our 
complete samples of paper 
| represeatin over 250 vari- 
Applies liquid color by jetof 







nical drawings of any kind. 
iy ~ Crayon, ink, and water-color 
portrait artists tind the Air Brush of great value. 
“An invaluable aid to the artist.”—N. A. Wells, Prof. 
of Art, Syracuse University. 
Write for pamphlet, It tells how to earn a living. 


Air Brush Mfg. Co., 141 Nassau St., Rockford, Tl. 


Seamless Stockinet Dress Shield 


WARRANTED 

WATERPROOF 
and ODORLESS. 
SAVES YOUR DRESS. 


Made under U. S. Patents, 
Nov. 13, 1888, March 5, 1889. 
Pat. in England and France. 

If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25 cents for a pair. 


Columbia Rubber Co., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
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Best Fences and Gates for all 


purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 
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Ft, CYCLES payment: 
TRI PAYMENTS 
Noextracharge; every American make; new 
or 2d-hand, lowest prices guaranteed.Send for 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., Peoria, lil. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GU 


BICYCLE or 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton. Ohio 
pela Over 400 jp ee and2d-hand 
Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 
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Smokers’ Throat: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL RELIEVE INSTANTLY THE DRY, 
PARCHED AND BURNING SENSATION THAT 
SMOKERS OFTEN FEEL ON THEIR TONGUE 
OR IN THEIR THROAT. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, . eee & €.% 


Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DeEp’t, CINCINNATI, O. 
TRIUMPH Moppine 

MADE 
Self-Wringing Mop. A 


No more — hands 
or lame back. Saves 
Hands 
do not touch water. Boiling 
water can be used, also soda, 
otash, lye, &c. Cloths knit 
y a patent process, elastic, 
easy to wring, absorb water 
like a sponge. A_ wonderful 
labor-saving invention. Over 
600,000 sold. Sells at 
sight. No experience necessary. 
Our new methods of selling 
assure success. Supply depots 
at important centres. Exclu- 
sive Territory. Factory loca- 
in N. H. Supply depots 

at important centres. Orders 
from nearest Depot 








& LOW MANUF’G CO., General Su 
115 Public Square, Cleveland, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Liberal terms. Illustrated circulars free. ELLIOTT 





Street, New York City. 


When Pay are buying gloves, kid or 
dogskin, for driving or street wear, remem- 
ber that there is such a thing asa price that 
is too ry It is best to pay a fair price 
and get good gloves like Hutchinson’s. 
They are made from selected stock in the 
best manner and are warranted to be the 
most serviceable made, If you want to know 
more about gloves in general and Hutchin- 
son’s gloves in particular enclose stamp for 
the book ‘‘A BOUT GLOVES.” No mat- 
ter where you live or what you do it will 
interest you. It gives a history of gloves and illustra- 
tions of their use, prices of the different styles and qual- 
ities, directions for measurement and ordering, also 
testimonials from those who know the value of 
Hutchinson’s gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Maneel Cloth Skirts. 
Made from an entirely new fabric, 
similar to Moreen, but more durable. 
Made with French yoke top, colors 
light, medium and dark gray, black 
and cream. Sent by mail, postage paid. 


One Ruffle, $1.75; Two Ruffles, $2.00. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 






































People with repulsive and ugly complex- 
ions can never be objects of admiration. Hence, 


TO BE BEAUTIFUL, 


one must be possessed of the first great requisite, 
which is a skin pure as the driven snow, and 
of a delicate 


LILY-WHITE TINT 
blended with just enough pink to make the face 
lovely to behold. These irresistible charms 
follow the use of 


ABOUT GLOVES. | Are 





GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, 


A peerless remedy for the removal of blotches and 
all unsightly eruptions from the skin, leaving the 
complexion of a 


| 
| 


FASCINATING BRILLIANCY. | 


For sale by druggists all over the world. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
‘or one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes 





for . . N. 
| CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 





daily labor fe 
Jaded and wear 


of her life wa 


To renew oil-cloth. 
To polish knives. 


To clean tombstones. 
To scour kettles. 
To clean dishes. 


Dentists to clean false teeth. 
Painters to clean off surfaces. 
Chemists to remove some stains. 
Sextons to clean the tombstones. 





SEDGWICK BROS, Richmond, Ind. 


Cooks to clean the kitchen sink. 


Two servants in two 


neighboring houses dwelt 
But differently their, Ty 


de a 
S, . 


To renovate paint. 
To scrub floors. 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 


Engineers to clean parts of machines. 
Surgeons to polish their instruments. 
Soldiers to brighten their arms. 
Carvers to sharpen their knives. 
Mechanics to brighten their tools, 












yet twas never done 
e other walked 
oul nightly with 
‘her beau—But 
then she cleaned 


WY 


house with Sapolio. 


Some Novel Uses for SAPOLIO. 


EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 


To whiten marble, 
To wash out sinks, 
To remove rust. 


To brighten metals. 
To scour bath-tubs, 


Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Ministers to renovate old chapels. 
Confectioners to scour their pans. 
Artists to clean their pulettes. 

Hostlers on brasses and white horses, 
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WHERE Insured? 


In Boston, at the office of 
Hub Gore Makers, the 
largest manufacturers of 
Shoe-Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on the 
inside of the Elastic is the 
Insurance Seal Stamp. 


HOW Insured? 


es this Legal Document tye evastic in A concaess 
which accompanies the shoes. gyo¢ 1s catteo 


INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This insures to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS /rom date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ ds, and we will insert new Gore in 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 
HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 


C2 age. BL 


WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 





** Gore’? 





Signed. 











| ~~ Look Better 
Fading. suc C e 
AGAINST) BSeuing, SUH Sal asl 


Getting L . 

Gecting Hgore- SHOES | Tact Longer. 
WHERE Sold ?— Everywhere. They cost 
no more, and come in every desirable grade and 


make. Write us for list of dealers in your locality. 
(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass.) 


eople Wonder 


Ww they find how rapidly health 
is restored by taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. The reason is that this 
preparation contains only the purest 
and most powerful alteratives and 
tonics. To thousands yearly it proves a 
veritable elixir of life. 

Mrs. Jos. Lake, Brockway Centre, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘Liver complaint and 
indigestion made my life a burden 
and came near ending my existence. 
For more than four years I suffered un- 
told agony. I was reduced almost to 
a skeleton, and hardly had strength to 
drag myself about. All kinds of food 
distressed me, and only the most deli- 
cate could be digested at all. Within 
the time mentioned several physicians 
treated me without givingrelief. Noth- 
ing that I took seemed to do any per- 
manent good until I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which has _ pro- 
duced wonderful results. Soon after 
commencing to take the Sarsaparilla I 
could see an 


Improvement 


in my condition, my appetite began to 
return and with it came the ability to 
digest all the food taken, my strength 
improved each day, and after a few 
months of faithful attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given me a 
new lease of life, and I cannot thank 
you too much.” 

‘““We, the undersigned, citizens of 
Brockway Centre, Mich., hereby certify 
that the above statement, made by 
Mrs. Lake, is true in every particular 
and entitled to full credence.’’—O. P. 
Chamberlain, G. W. Waring, C. A. 
Wells, Druggist. 

““My brother, in England, was, for a 
long time, unable to attend to his occu- 

ation, by reason of sores on his foot. 

sent him Ayer’s Almanac and the tes- 
timonials it contained induced him to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using it 
a little while, he was cured, and is now 
a well man, working in a sugar mill 
at Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.’’ — 
A. Attewell, Sharbot Lake, Ontario. 


Ayer’s Sarsapatilla, 


PREPARED BY Tt 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth g5 a bottle. 




















25 HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEE 


IN LIQUID NO BOILING EASILY MADE 
THISPACWAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS" 








The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRBENE in the world. TRYIT, 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 











C. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA, 
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HIS PIPE. | 
Sileed 
In former times, when seciety ignored the natural | 
and affected the artificial, pastoral poets and painters 
depicted such graceful, gaily dressed shepherds and 
shepherdesses as were never seen save in the Arcadia 


of dreamland. The “craze” attained its climax | 


when the unfortunate Queen of France personated 
a dairy-maid, and her husband, Louis XVL., acted | 


the part of a miller. The absurdity of the “fad” is | 
illustrated by a humorous sketch, quoted in “Stray | 
Leaves of Literature.” 


ized by the perusal of pastorals, wandered into the 
fields in the hope of discovering a live “shepherd.” 

lo her delight, she encountered one under a haw- 
thorn hedge, ‘with his dog by his side and his crook 
in his hand and his sheep round about him, just as 
if he were sitting to be modelled in china for a chim. 
hey ornament. 

But our swain wanted the indispensable accompa- 
niment of a pastoral reed, in order that he might 
beguile his solitude with the charms of music. 
Touched with pity at this privation, and lapsing 
unconsciously into poetical language, the city dam- 
sel exclaimed : 

‘Ah, gentle shepherd, tell me where’s your pipe? 

“TI left it home, miss,” re plied the clown, scratch- 
ing his head, * cause I ha’nt got no baccy.” 


A London damsel whose ideas had been Arcadian- | 


» 9? 


+O 
UNNATURAL HISTORY. 


Edith came home from the kindergarten the other 
day, and said that she had got up to the head of the 
natural history class. 


“What was the question?” asked her mother. 

“It was this: ‘How many paws has a dog?’”’ 

“Well, how did you answer it?” 

sat said, ‘Three.’” 

“Three! And how did you manage to get to the 
head on that answer?” 

“Why, the other children all said “T'wo.’” 





What the watch is to time the STANDARD THER- 
MOMETER is to ——— [Adv 


For 50 years Cutler ig Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs is without a peer. [ Ad», 


ae - 

America again takes the lead. “We could hardly 
believe our good luck when we ventured to ask for 
Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it handed 
us; it was like meeting an old friend.” (Adv. 


for Business, Drawing and 
t M ANS H I P Ornamental work thoroughly 


a ht at Eastman Col. 
lege, » Poughkeepsie Ww 











« An art indispensable for 
fend ten cents x. t Ow and five eppoigens 
i. __CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N 


; CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere, 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
[By mail 18c.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 
in gold let- 


Your NAME STAMPE ters, on Mo- 

rocco. Size to suit, with elegant border, Ready to — 

on Bible, Prayer, Hymn and Pocket-book, or Shopping 

Dik Write name, town and State plainly and pee 
ME to TRACY & CO., Claremont, N. H 


REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. | 
Corks lifted out whole. 


Only play to do it. 
Sele rar nere: [By mail, Me.) 
71 5 Washington St., Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


If you want to stop at a convenient, comfortable, 
moderate-priced house, when in New York, go to the 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. It is on the European plan, and you can regu- 
late your expenses to suit yourself, 




















BABY CARRIACES a 


oe ote. Automatic Brake on all, free, 
Apiomable, Reclining and ) ay a eel 
Se Fuctory P. Ate samp tc fort) 






PANT- 'STRETCHERS, FREE. 


Send 12 cts. for postage and packing. Best invention for 
taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees. For 6 cts. 
additional, if mention is made of this paper, we will 
send full line of samples of cuctom gion une 48-inch 
ve, and full directions, AY PA ANTS 
MPANY, 34 Hawley eae poole 


Imperial F Pen none Penoil Stamp. | 













yf Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, "20c. Club of six, $1.00, 
Eacux Stamp Works, New Haven. ew Haven, Cong _ 
“ASK . ime DEALER FOR —~_ 


FARGO'S ‘BOX TIP” SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


_ SHEETS OF FOREIGN STAMPS — 


Sent to Agents. 30 Per Cent. Commission allowed. 
135 varieties, including Mexico, South and Cc Yentral 
America, all genuine, and a stamp album for 25 cts.; 
10 Mexico, 7 cts.; 8 Ecuador, l0cts.; 5 Peru, 5cts. Sample 
coe of the largest stamp pana *published sent free, 

. H. Mekeel, Turner Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


= reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 
Te ro buttens, *~ puttontates, 

VAN.29, dindein ss the usualtime 

Put on in ‘4 the usual time. 

apecten a given one tailor in 


vy to 
15. 115 Washington St., Boston. St., Boston. 


GRE radaie 1 LADIES | 
$% 























Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
GET PREMI Powders. 

P UM 27. 
For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York, N.Y 


ComPaNy 


+ 


Rich Gold, Orange,Fire, Pale Gold, Silver, Cop- 


Put up in Nos, 30-40-50-60, 
bleached and_ white. jira 
Book on Crocheting and Knit- | 











PERFECTION BRONZE PAINTS. | 


er, Flesh, Green, Lemon and Carmine. For 
sustral P; ainting and gilding household ornaments. By 


| mail, 10c. - Agt’ 8 wanted. Cushing & | Co., Foxcrost, Maine. 





BEST [. in the WORL LD. 
Makes SPLENDID _— 


~ A NEW 





ting, with 59 lace patterns and 
full directions for making. Buy 
of your monary if posse oS or | 
send 10 cents for spool of 
| FOR CROCHETING. yards, and 10 cents for book. 


Make your address plain, ine luding State. Address, 
LASGO. LACE _THREAD ¢ READ co. GL ASGO, CONN. 


COAT COLLAR SPRING. 


Every Man and Boy should | 
ton holes, which J have one. They go under the Col- | 
disfgures a cost# jar and keep the ‘Collar and Front of 
i Coat in perfect shape, without button- | 
ing or pressing. Applied and . moved | 
jactenely Lasts a lifetime. 1 —_ 
se. 16 cents. post pala 
LOCK £OAT co RING 
‘ourt Square, SBonto 















— 


> BEFORE PURCHASING 
———— WRITE TO 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ROAD CARTSs naLIGHT WAGONS 


: # We = ae four of the best Carts on 
. the market with all latest im- 
<\, provements. Also a large line of 
SP stick seat, road and delivery 
Write for circulars and 
esale ae 
Ww PRATT & CO., 
67 Pitcher i Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Gia THE BOY atten “an 
















E C. COOK & BRO., 


40 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


ON THI RTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
; Rie new ELASTIC 
\ TRUSS has a Pad different 
from all others, is cup shape, 
with Self- adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person does with 
the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir, free, Eggleston Truss Co., - Chicago, iil, ill. 


HAVE A REAL 


BICYCLE! 


The Victor Junior is the 
best built, best finished and in 
every way the finest boy’s 
bicycle made. The prices are 
not high either. 

Send for catalogue and 
learn all about it. 


Overman Wheel Co., Makers, 


Boston, Mass. 




















Vipest toned, most Garable, and possess the :¥~— 
amare le. Warranted why 
c 


corréct sc 
LYON & & HEALY, tt ie STATE STREET, eis. 


Packed and delivered 
on cars 


WM. L. ELDER, 


= indianapolis, Ind. 
No, 42, Flat Top Desk. Made in Walnut, Cher- 
ry or Oak. Size 54x334¢ inches. Two slides above 
drawers. Cloth Top, First-class in every respect 
Send for Desk Catalogue. 











: Freon BROWN'S 


“ aT 


FOR 
AND 
COLICs, 


sean, 


_Imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 




















Nisak ren 


jwaane AK MLERs 














—— ~ "ior 1, 


The Vacuum Tipped Arrow, 


With Gun or Pistol and Target for 


A Birthday Cift. 


Pleases everybody. For pate A. all 
dealers. ailed uv for 75 ce Y 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 4 AND SOLE MERS., 
Bosto 


PERFECTLY Q- HARMLESS 





e® For. 
BEAUTY or POLISH 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS UNEQUALLED. 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED, 












THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 












JUNE 138, 1889. 





UBIfOAM 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ey E. W. HoyT & Co., Lowen, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEsRATED HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE, 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 
(Sample Vial ¥ Rubifoam MAILED FREE to Any Address. 


HOT 


GURNEY WATER HEATER 


IS PEERLESS FOR HEATING 


DWELLINGS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


“After a trial of six months of your Gurney Hot Water Heater we find it in ever 
respect an A number one heater, and for cleanness and economy has no equal. It 
does not consume any more fuel than a large size self-feeding stove and heats six 
large rooms and halls.”—Mme, Demonet & Son, Caterers, Washington, D. C. 


Send for “‘ How best to Heat our Homes,” mailed free. 


Curney Hot Water Heater Co., 


HEAD OFFICE, 237 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 88 JOHN, COR. GOLD ST. 
Mention THE You TH’S COMPANION. 





y) ire £4 


cx DTH POWDER _ 























Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Covered Gearing; Waterproof Tubs; Durable Cans; Malleable Iron Beaters 
coated with Tin, and the Triple Motion, are only a few of the many desirable 
features of this famous Freezer. 
Will freeze in half the time of any other Freezer and 
produce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the world over. 
Inquire for the ‘‘White Mountain” of your local dealer in 
house-furnishing goods. 








| 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 


A book of choice receipts for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed 
a with each Freezer this season, or will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in 
) stamps. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


_ ae mOELES SeREEE, | NASHUA, N. H. 








om. 20e7r* HAIR CURLER “Yi@ihy. 


The Pall Mall Bhoctric. Asqoctation, of London and New York, desiring to quickly introduce Dr. 
Scott’s ELECTRIC SU ST, make the following offer to the | lady readers of this paper, 
to hold good for 30 da ays boo aah get it at your nearest store, remit at once the price, 
$1.50, with 15 cts. added for postage and packing. We will then send you (FREE) with the Corset, one of 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Curlers, retailing at 50 cts., and ‘*The Doctor’s Sto an invaluable book 
price, 4 cts.). This is a beautiful Corset, ventilating, cool and healthy—just the thing for summer wear. 

tis made of extra strong and fine quality Nottingham net of double thickness (made expressly for us). It 
has a girdle-shaped waistband, which firmly secures the material and prevents the corset stretching and get- 
ting out of shape, with poc kets all around in which are placed our watch-spring magnetods. They are highly 
charged = electro-magnetism, and impart a steady and gentle current all-healing in its influence to the 
or. There is no unpleasant 

















tk in wearing them. As a 
remedial agent they are anne 
$5.00 each and can be worn b 
the most delicate invalid, as well 
as by the most robust, with won- 
derful results. Avail yourself 
of this offer now. 

On receipt of $1.50 (the price 
of this Corset), with postage, 15 
cents, added, we will send 


The cut below illustrates Dr. 
Seott’s Electric Curler, It is re- 
markably popular with Ladies and 
Gentlemen. By its aid the hair or 
beard can be curled in any desired 
style in from one to two minutes. 
It produces the “Langtry Style,” 
the “Patti Bang,” the “Montague 
Curl,” and any other form desired 
ba 50 by ladies weating their hair in the 


{CORSET 












Price, 50 cts. 


1-10 THE SIZE. ern 


fashionable “loose and fluffy” mode. 
Those who wear crimps or other 
forms of false hair will find this 
Electric Curler a very useful article. 
It does not break off and ruin the 
hair like the ordinary crimping proc- 
Accept the offer now for it ess, and in wet or hot weather it 
| may not appear again. works as quickly as in cold, 
| LONDON, ENGLAND. Dr, Scott, New York. Your “Crimper and Curler” works charmingly. Its 
effect causes universal admiration, They are most simple to use. I consider them worth a guinea nee to 
those who devote much attention to the ev er changing arrangement of the hair. L. LANGTRY. 
Remit price to Dr. Scott, 842 Broadway, New York, and, to insure safe delivery, add 15 cents ong postage. 
Remit in Post-Office Money-Order, Draft or Currency in Registered Letter payable to 


Mention Youth’s Companion. GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


1 Hair Curler, « 50 
1“Dr’s Story,”“ .25 














any Lady Reader of this 
paver ‘remitting for it within 
aa 
So that for the amount you 
remit you receive $2.25 in value. 
The Doctor's Story is an emi- 
nently interesting work. 
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DID YOU EVER “HAVE A GOOD KNIFE? 


Cut is exact size, 2-blades, oil temper, file tested blades, 
50 cts.5 5 for ®2. Boys’ 2-blade, 


ding, 35 cts.: Grafting , 














Use of Tools,” 


use a Razor.’ 
Maher & Grosh, 
445 Street, 





replaced free if soft or flawy. Well worth $1. Price, 65 
ets.; but for awhile will mail s —— for 

» Cts.5 
Ladies’ 2-blade pearl, 35 ets.3 
Pruning knife, $1.; Bud- 


2% ets.; Pruning 
Shears, 90 ets.: 
Razor, $1.; (4- 
page list, free; 
also “Hints on 


and “How to 








WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS. 


Patented, Sept. 2 








Adapted for the delivery of 
milk in all cities and towns. 


An Offer. 


I will pay any reader of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPAN- 
ION a commission of 10 
per cent. of the amount of 
any order they can obtain 
from milk dealers for my 
agreement 


With new soft 
Eyelet which 
never breaks 


hurtthe wear- 
er. Kabo is 
warranted to 
neither break 
nor roll up { 
with 7 year’s} 


the lacer, will 


SEND FOR never pull out 


Price Lists 


and Jars. This 
i] must be attached to the pci 


nor stain the 


2 etothing. 


order with name of party 
claiming the commission. 

You can obtain an order 
from your own dealer and 
others if you will try. 

Send for my catalogue, 
showing advantages which 
will induce him to give 
you an order. 


| A.V. WHITEMAN, 
4) 144 Chambers Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE 





CIRCULARS. 


CORSEI 


BALL'S CORSETS Are BONED WITH KABO. 
SALE EVERYWHERE. 
cHicaco CORSET COMPANY, 
HICAGO and NEW Y¥ 











TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Speeds 





24 
v 
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